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For the Comparion. 


THE PROVING OF FRANZ SEIBEL. 


In E1GHT CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 


The New Workman. 


‘“‘What do you think of Michael, the Warrior- are of the same sort. 


Angel, as a subject for the carving ?”’ 


Franz had been sitting quietly by the fire for a | hard for that prize. 
long time, while his mother half-dozed in her | somehow. 
chair, and Elise’s knitting-needles clicked busily. | and see the play. 
‘But | want to go alone.” 


“Tt's a splendid subject!’ said Elise. 
can you do it ?”” 

“T don’t know. I have thought of it occasion- 
ally. But there’s another that persists in coming 
to my mind, and driving every other out. I know I 
could do that one in first-rate style. It’s a donkey. 
Solferino would be a good model, pounding with 
his hoofs the body of —”’ 

“Now, Franz, you’re too bad!’’ exclaimed 
Elise. ‘You wouldn’t really do it, would you?” 

“Of course not, you little goose, so don’t fret 
your heart over my adding insult to injury. But 
I’d like to, nevertheless,’’ and he gave a quiet 
laugh, as he imagined the scene of Emil’s discom- 
fiture perpetuated in wood, and made perhaps 
famous by success at the coming trial. 

“T’ll tell you what I will do,” he continued, 
after a moment. “I'll carve you, Elise, as a stroll- 
ing musician, with your violin, an Italian peasant 
girl standing in the street, but so intent on the 
music you are making, that you forget the people 
and the begging that you ought to do. I see just 
how you should be made to stand —”’ 

‘‘But I'll not be carved, thank you!’’ said Elise. 
‘Just imagine how you’d like to be put into wood 
asa beggar, and be exposed to the view of your 
admiring neighbors and friends !”’ 

“Bless you, Elise, I wouldn’t make it a like- 
ness, of course! No one would know it was you. 
I wouldn’t want you set up in the exhibition, any 
more than you would like it yourself. But I think 
I could make that subject very well, and you'll not 
object, will you ?”’ 

‘‘Well, no, notif it’s to be merely a fancy-piece. 
We'll ask mother about it.’ 

‘‘There’s one thing we can do, Elise: we'll say 
nothing to mother about it, and if she asks, we’ll 
tell her outright that we don’t want her to know 
until the exhibition comes. Then, if I do not get 
a prize, and if no one buys my carving, I'll change 
the face a little, so that it will be a likeness of you, 
and we'll give it to mother. It will be just as 
she’s seen you a hundred times.” 

“Oh, that’s jolly!’ answered Elise. ‘We'll 
do it, and I almost hope you'll not get a prize!” 
But she stopped abruptly, and pressed her finger 
to her lips, for the sleeper in the arm-chair stirred, 
and awoke. 

Nannette loved to come to the shop. There 
seemed to be a fascination for her in the work 
done there. She would wander from bench to 
bench, with her little hands folded behind her 
back, and watch the nimble tools by the hour, as 
they brought the figures out of the wood. Her 


father loved her presence. He was quite another | old fellow!” 


man when she was there. 


‘What for?’ asked Boeseman. ‘Got some 


| grudge to settle ?”’ 


‘““No,’’ returned Stecker, ‘“‘nothing special, only 
I don’t like the fellow. He’s too much of a milk- 
sop for me. I’d like to send him floundering !”’ 

“Tt would only make him a milk-and-water-sop 


then,’’ laughed Boeseman. 


“The whole lot of them, mother and sister, too, 
I always feel mad when- 
ever I lay eyes on ’em. Franz there is working 
I’d like to see him cut out 
I say, let’s go to the Kursaal to-night 
I’ve got tickets, and I don’t 


‘Guess I won’t go,’’ answered Boeseman. 
“Oh, I know just what you’re thinking about, 


EMIL 


returned Emil. ‘‘Nannette’s the 
objection; but you tell her where you’re going, 


No one liked him, as Franz had predicted. He | and see if she doesn’t let you off for the evening.” 


was moody, silent, surly; but it was plain that 


Emil was not at fault in his conjecture that 


his little Nan had his whole heart. When she | Nannette would urge her father to take the un- 
stepped over the threshold, his eyes beamed with | wonted pleasure offered him, and as a result, 


pleasure. Then it was that his fellow-workmen 
found him approachable; but when Nannette was 
gone, he relapsed into his moodiness again. 
Strange whispers were already afloat about his 
past life; but however great his wickedness or 
wretchedness had been, or might be still, evi- 
dently Nan was a blessing to him now. 

To the surprise of every one, there soon came 
to be another exception to the rule of exclusion 
from Boeseman’s companionship. 

‘Come out on the bridge awhile,’’ Emil Stecker 
said to him one day, as they left the shop at noon, 
and he drew his hand through Boeseman’s arm, a 
good deal to the surprise of the new-comer. 

“All right, come on! What’s going on in the 
old bridge ?”? Boeseman asked. 

“Oh, nothing,’’ answered Emil, ‘“‘only I often 
go there to loaf. It’s pleasant watching the people 
and the swans and ducks. Rather lonesome, 
though.”’ 

As they came near the river, Franz Seibel 
passed them, hurrying in the same direction. 

“T’d like to pitch him in!”’ said Emil, wrath- 
fully. 


| 





| 
| 
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Boeseman and Stecker were together all that even- 
ing. 

The next day Emil succeeded in taking the new 
workman out on the lake for a row, after the shop 
was closed at night. So the acquaintance ripened. 
But Emil made no attempt to draw Nan within 
the circle of this growing friendship. He saw 
that the child disliked him; he thought it prudent 
to press no attentions upon her, 

One evening Emil and Boeseman walked to- 
gether up toward the Capuchin Monastery and 
the Three Lindens. It was already growing dark, 
and the autumnal chill of evening was settling 
down over the hills. The lights in the city had 
begun to gleam before the two turned homeward. 

“There’s no help for it, if you don’t,”’ said Emil. 
“T shall not even get the second prize, and it 
seems as if that fellow never carved so well be- 
fore. I care less for the prizes myself than to have 
him get either of them. I tell you something’s 
going to happen to his work, if I don’t manage to 
bring up mine in some way.”’ 

‘‘Smash it, then!’? was the laconic answer. 








HAS AN 








your face that some one, who knew all about the | 


work of Seibel, saw all its fine points, and was 
afraid of them, did it! Who would be suspected 
so soon as Stecker? No, I’d like to smash it, but 
of course that’s out of the question.” 

‘¢Pitch it into the lake!’’ said Boeseman, with a 
laugh, evidently enjoying Emil’s perplexity. 

‘‘Wood will swim,’’ answered Emil, with no 
trace of enjoyment. 

“T think Seibel’s doing finely with his strolling 
player,’’ said Boeseman, maliciously, ‘‘and it will 
be sharp work to get ahead of him. You’ll never 
do it with your chamois-hunter. You'd better 
give the musician a swim.” 

“Plague take the lake!’’ said Emil. ‘I don’t 
want to spoil the fellow’s work. Most of all, ’d 


ASSISTANT. 


like to have him believe he’s going to take the 
prize, and then, after all, be disappointed.” 

“Oh well, I don’t know that I have any very 
great objection,’’ answered Boeseman. “It’s a 
mean job, but’’—he ended the sentence with a 
significant laugh. 

“Of course,” said Emil, “‘there’s some risk; 
but see here. I’ve arranged that,’? and as he 
spoke, he drew a large key from his pocket. ‘I 
found out where old Bauer kept this duplicate 
key, and I can get into the shop at any hour of 
the day or night. If he misses the key, why, it’s 
lost, that’s all. 

‘“Now you just say the word, and I’ll have my 
hunter out of that shop as often as you care to 
see him. It won’t do to go in for much at a 
time ; but two or three times a week, a little touch 
here and there, and especially when the finishing 
up comes—that will fix it, and I shall be as sure 
of that prize as if you did the whole work your- 
self. What do you say, old fellow ?” 

“T say that I’ll go in for it,’”? answered Boese- 
man, with a laugh. ‘I don’t care a sou which of 
you gets it; but if you’re so set on spoiling young 
Seibel’ fun, I don’t care. He’s a miserable slop, 
anyway, and I’ve no objection as I know of to 
double him up a little.” 

“All right, then!’ responded Emil, gleefully. 
“T’ll have my block round to-night, and you just 


‘Yes, and it would be as plain as the nose on | give a cut or two, only enough to show me how to 








chip away at it to-morrow, and we’ll beat Franz 
Seibel yet.” 

“One or two conditions, however,’’ said Boese- 
man. ‘Be sure you never bring the thing till 
after nine o’clock. Nannette must be asleep al- 
ways, or I do nothing. And, Stecker, you under- 
stand that if you ever peach on this business, by 
so much as a wink of your eye or a crook of your 
finger, I'll pitch you into the lake without mercy, 
some dark night, just as sure as my name’s 
Boeseman !”’ 

‘Never you mind that,’ said Emil. ‘Don’t 
you suppose I value my own neck enough, even 
without your threats, to keep quiet? Perhaps I’d 
better go to old Bauer now and tell him what a 
precious couple he’s got in his shop!”’ 

“Oh, well!’ laughed the man, “I didn’t sup- 
pose you’d be a fool, of course. But just remem- 
ber that I don’t go into this thing for any reason 
in the world except *that I rather like you—and 
don’t care particularly for Seibel. And if the 
time should ever come, from any cause, when 
you should feel like peaching, just remember 
what I said... That’s all.” 

“No fear of my telling. Why should I? It 
would be cutting my own fingers. Just give me 
a lift over the hard places in the carving, and 
you'll see what six hundred francs can do in 
making this old town one of the jolliest places on 
earth. Get me that prize, and we'll have such 
times —”’ 

“Never mind the times!’’ said Boeseman, im- 
patiently. ‘I don’t care for your money, or what 
you can do with it.” 

“But, man, I'll give-you —”’ 

“No, you won’t, either. I don’t go into it for 
the money. Perhaps I’d better keep out any- 
way.” 

“T’ll bring the thing round to-night,’ Emil said, 
hastily, afraid that his friend might really change 
his mind, and anxious to bring the present con- 
versation to a close, before such a catastrophe 
could befall his hopes. ‘Ill come about nine 
o’clock. Be on the watch for me, and then I 
shall not have to raise a row calling you to the 
door.”’ 

So saying Emil dropped Boeseman’s arm and 
hastened away. 

Two hours later he stood before the door of the 
dark and silent shop. His best hopes for Boese- 
man’s assistance had been realized. It had be- 
come plain to him that he could never defeat 
Franz, who was doing better work than ever in 
this competition for the prizes. But with Boese- 
man’s heip he was sure of success. His heart 
beat heavily as he put his stolen key in the lock, 
and slowly turned it. 

The door creaked as it opened, and he resolved 
to watch for a chance the next day to put a drop 
of oil on the hinges. It was too dark now to find 
the oil-can. He carefully groped his way among 
the well-known benches and stools, found his own 
half-carved block of oak, wrapped it loosely in 
the blue work-apron that hung from the peg over 
his bench, and quietly made his way out into the 
street again. 

As he slipped off his shoes at the bottom of the 
stairway that led up to Boeseman’s lodgings, the 
door on the upper landing was cautiously opened 
and a gleam of light shot downward through the 
passage. It was from a candle in Boeseman’s 
hand. 

“Bring it up,"’ he said. 
the street.”” 

‘‘Here it is,” Emil answered, transferring the 
bundle from his arms to the floor at the top of the 
stairs. ‘Whew, but it’s héavy!’’ 

“Bring it in, and don’t stop talking there,” said 
his companion, leading the way into the room. 
Emil followed him, and put the bundle on the 
table, where Boeseman pointed. 

“Now go,”’ said the latter. 

“Go? Go where ?” 

‘Why, go—anywhere. 
all I care about.”’ 

“But I want to stay and see you work. How 
shall I know what to do to-morrow, when I carve 
at the shop, if you don’t tell me what your plan 
is ?”’ 

“Do just as little as possible,”’ answered Boese- 
man. ‘Don’t change anything. Chip away at 
the rocks, and so on. But go away now. Nan 
may wake up any minute.” And he pointed to 
the little niche in the wall, where the child’s be 
was made. : 

There was no help for it. Emil must go. 
Boeseman pushed him toward the door, with the 


“T saw you come into 


Get out of here, that’s 
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command to return about midnight for the carv- 
ing. The door closed softly, and Emil went out. 

Nan had been sound asleep for an hour, but her 
father took the precaution to turn a chair, with a 
shawl thrown over the back of it, in such a way 
that it formed a screen between the child and him- 
self. Then he began to study the design. 

It would be difficult to treat the work so that the 
individuality of Emil’s idea would be preserved 
and yet his own genius enter into it in such a way 
as to defy detection. But at last he began to ply 
the chisel with only the pressure of his hand, as 
the use of the mallet would certainly arouse Nan- 
nette. 

He did only a little. Here and there features 
of the carving were altered in slight degree—so 
slight that Emil, when he returned, thought that 
nothing at all had been done. But the workman 
silently showed him the result of his toil, and 
said it was quite enough for the first time. 

Emil recognized that they must work slowly 
and be patient. He did not fail to note that Boese- 
man was already interested, and he felt sure that 
his enthusiasm would soon awake, as the difficulty 
of the task would grow greater, and the work 
come nearer completion. He silently wrapped the 
carving again in the apron, and took it back to 
the shop. 

Two or three times a week this process was re- 
peated. 

As the days passed Franz saw that Emil’s work 
was growing in excellence. He had never known 
him to be so successful before. The agile form of 
the hunter seemed almost to live. It was full of 
energy and grace, and it seemed as if the next 
step upward must be taken instantly, as the body 
poised itself lightly and one nervous hand leaned 
hard on the alpenstock, while the other clutched a 
crevice in the rocks above. 

From his study of Emil’s work Franz returned 
to his bench with growing discontent with his 
own labors. He saw that his statuette had some 
excellencies, though it was not so far advanced as 
Emil’s. The posture was good. The poise of the 
head was graceful, and the violin resting beneath 
the chin was very correctly cut, while the hand 
that grasped the neck was chiselled with great 
delicacy ; but even in the portions of the work 
that had approached nearest to completion it was 
clear that the strange excellence of Emil’s work 
had not been attained. 

Franz saw it. Emil could have detected it 
even without his secret knowledge of the cause. 
Franz was discouraged and surprised, for he had 
always been conscious of possessing more skill 
than any other apprentice in the shop. Emil re- 
joiced, though he trembled at the same time, lest 
suspicion should arise concerning the means by 
which he had accomplished so much. 

But he need not have feared. Franz himself 
was too honest and honorable to suspect lightly 
any companion in such circumstances; and as for 
the others in the shop, who watched the progress 
of the rival carvers with much interest, there was 
not one but knew that both the boys did their 
work, as prescribed, in the shop after the usual 
hours of work, for they had often stopped to see 
them, and not infrequently left the shop only 
when the boys left and the key was deposited 
in the house with Master Bauer. None of then 
thought fora moment that any duplicity was at the 
bottom of Emil’s success. 

One evening, before Nannette went to bed, she 
sat talking with her father. At such times all the 
tenderness of the man's heart appeared. He 
would not have been recognized as the harsh, un- 
social, repelling, if not repulsive, man whom peo- 
ple were generally glad to shun. 

“Papa, I don’t like that Stecker apprentice at 
the shop. But don’t you think Franz Seibel is 
just as kind and nice as he can be? He showed 
me the carving he is at work on for the prizes; 
but he said he didn’t think he should get any 
prize at all. Then he asked Emil to let me see 
his work, and he wouldn’t. But Franz said it was 
fine and that Emil would get the prize, he felt 
almost sure.”” 

“Oh, well, Nan, somebody must get it,”’ an- 
swered her father; ‘‘but you and I don’t care 
much who it is. I would rather like to have it 
come to our shop, though, wouldn’t you ?”’ 

“Yes, but I’d rather Franz would get it. Why 
do you suppose—why didn’t Emil let me see his 
carving? He has always seemed to want to show 
me what he was doing before.”’ 

‘Perhaps it is because you have always kept 
away from him. He may see that you don’t like 
him.”’ 

‘Very likely, for I don’t. But he needn’t have 
been so gruff. Father, there is something about 
Franz Seibel that reminds me of my mother. He 
is gentle and he smiles with his eyes, just as she 
did. Do you remember’— 

“Ah, shall I ever forget it, child? Shall I ever 
forget it? Poor Nan, if only the mother had 
lived to be with you and care for you! But we 
mustn’t talk about that. The past is the past, 
Nan.” 

He strode across the room to hide his emotion. 
Nan watched the sunset a few moments. Then 
she took her father’s hands, pulled him down into 
his chair, crept into his arms and silently laid her 
cheek against his. 

That night, when Emil came, Boeseman said to 
him, roughly: ‘Take itaway! I'll have none of 
that business to-night.” 

Emil departed, wondering. 

Then Boeseman stood long by the little cot in 
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the wall, gazing down on the face of the beloved 
sleeper—the face so soon to gaze with reproach 
upon him, as he should be put to a test of his 
love. GrorGceE E. MERRILL. 
(To be continued.) 
——— $4 p—___——_ 


WORTH BEING. 


It is not lost, a thing of beauty; in 
A little while it will return, and we 

May understand a thing that once has been, 
Itit be worth the being, still must be. 


—Grace Pearl Macomber. 
—_——_~~or——_ 





For the Companion. 


MRS. TRIPP’S CHINA. 


When good old Mr. and Mrs. Tripp died within 
a week of each other, there was, I regret to say, 
an immediate disagreement among their heirs over 
the small property left by the old people. 

Such disagreements are so shamefully common 
now, that this one might not have excited any 
particular interest had it not been for the some- 
what peculiar nature of the article over which the 
cupidity of the various heirs had asserted itself. 

Few, indeed, were the possessions Mr. and 
Mrs. Tripp left behind them. They did not own 
even the humble little brown house in which they 
had lived for the past ten years, and when their 
funeral expenses had been paid, there was nota 
dollar left of the sum found in an old pewter tea- 
pot on the top shelf of the red cupboard in the 
kitchen. Frugal as they had been, it was evident 
that this sum represented the sum total of their 
savings of many years. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Tripp had not always been so 
poor as they were at the last, and there was one of 
Mrs. Tripp’s possessions which she had always 
exhibited with pride as a relic of her better days, 
and as undeniable proof of the fact that there had 
been a time when she “‘had had a plenty.” 

Over this her relatives now disputed. What 
was it? Only a white china tea-set, each piece of 
which had a broad gold band around the rim. 

“It’s pure chany,”” Mrs. Tripp would often say, 
with a thrill of pride, as she held a saucer or a 
plate before the eyes of her visitors. ‘See how 
thin it is; you kin look right through it. Solomon 
give it to me on our tenth wedding day. He was 
in the grocery business then, an’ doin’ well, an’ 
he’d gone to New York to buy goods; an’ when 
he come home, he brung this all packed so care- 
fully in straw, that the’ wa’n’t a piece broke; but 
one of the sass dishes was cracked a little, an’ I 
never used it none, so it aint never broke, either. 
I think the world an’ all of my chany.”’ 

The dearly prized ‘‘chany”’ had for years graced 
an old-fashioned ‘‘whatnot’’ in a corner of Mrs. 
Tripp’s best room. There was nothing else on 
the whatnot but two big ‘“‘chany”’ dogs, one a red- 
dish brown, and the other a dark blue, which 
looked as though they feit themselves responsible 
for the safety of the dishes, and intended being 
faithful to their trust. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tripp had no children, but 
they had some relatives—cousins and second- 
cousins and more remote connections. These rel- 
atives were numerous, however. Just how numer- 
ous they were was made manifest when it came to 
dividing the few personal belongings of the old 
people. 

The ‘heirs’? met at the house on their way 
home from the funeral. Hardly were they assem- 
bled, when Nancy Johnson, own cousin to Mrs. 
Tripp, said : 

“Of course you all know that my father and 
Betty Tripp’s mother was own brother and sister, 
and that made me and Betty own cousins. So it 
seems only fair that I should at least have my 
choice of her things, ’speshly when I might claim 
’em all; but I aint one to act selfish, and I’m 
willin’ you should all have your sheer of what’s 
left after I’ve packed up Betty’s chany tea-set 
and”’— 

“I knowed that was what you was goin’ to 
say,’’ interrupted Mrs. Cephas King, ‘‘and I can 
tell you that Solomon Tripp was my own cousin, 
and the tea things was as much his as they was 
Betty’s, and J’ve as much right to ’em as you 
have!”’ 

A thin, sharp voice came from a corner of the 
room. 

“Betty Tripp told me agip and agin,” it said, 
“that she wanted me to have them dishes when 
she was done with ’em. She said’”— 

“She told me the same thing!" interposed Mrs. 
Cyrus Masterson, who was only a “third-cousin.”’ 

“T took more care of her endurin’ her last sick- 
ness than anybody else!” interrupted second- 
cousin Beulah Hovey, “and one day we was 
talkin’ ’bout the chany, an’ Betty says, says she, 
‘Beulah,’ says she, ‘’bout that chany tea-set,’ 
says she, ‘I'd as leave you had it as any one, an’ 
a little leaver.’”’ 

“‘Them’s the very words she said to my wife!’’ 
put in Mr. Ezra Simmons, a little old man with a 
feminine face and voice, ‘‘an’ Betty was a own 
cousin of mine.” 

“And of mine!’’ said a tall woman in rusty 
black near the whatnot on which the coveted 
china stood. 

So the strife continued, until there was no possi- 
bility of an amicable adjustment of the claims of 
the various claimants. They finally left the house 
and the china in the possession of Miss Selina 
Sharpe, a lady of about fifty years, who, although 
an own cousin of Mr. Tripp, had put forward no 


claim to the china, declaring that she had no wish 
to possess it. 

“But there’s one thing certain,’’ said Miss 
Sharpe, as she closed the door behind the last of 
the ‘‘heirs,’’ “there shan’t one of ’em step their 
foot into this house again to touch the chany or 
anything else, until it’s settled by law who has a 
right to’em. I’ve rented the house myself of its 
owner, and I won’t have my doors darkened by 
any of them.” 

Miss Sharpe adhered to this resolution, politely 
but firmly refusing admittance to several of the 
claimants who called during the following week, 
“to talk it over”? with her, and, possibly, to carry 
the china home in triumph. 

Beside the china, there was nothing among Mr. 
and Mrs. Tripp’s few poor belongings that the 
relatives coveted, all of the furniture of any value 
having been sold or given in payment of a few 
bills that came in after the funeral. Accordingly, 
Miss Sharpe was soon left in undisturbed posses- 
sion of what was left, and the china, guarded by 
the faithful dogs, still rested on the old walnut 
whatnot three weeks after the old couple, to 
whom it had given pleasure, had been laid away 
in the little cemetery behind the village church. 

Mrs. Cephas King and Nancy Johnson had 
been next-door neighbors and very warm friends 
up to the time the dispute over the china arose; 
but now, alas! they scornfully passed by without 
a word or smile of recognition when they met, 
and the King children were forbidden to have 
anything at all to do with the Johnson children. 

Mrs. Cyrus Masterson lived directly across the 
street from Beulah Hovey, and so frequent had 
been the friendly, pleasant little calls the ladies 
had made upon each other that a smoothly worn 
path led from one house to the other. Now all 
was changed. The path was wholly disused, and 
Mrs. Masterson carefully gathered up her skirts 
when she met Mrs. Hovey on the street, lest they 
should suffer contamination by coming into con- 
tact with those of her once beloved neighbor. 

Mrs. Ezra Simmons returned a certain basque 
pattern she had borrowed of Selina Sharpe with 
a note stating that ‘‘in consequences of the course 
you have seen fit to pursoo in relations to my hus- 
band’s own dear dead cuzzen’s chiny tea-things, 
which now rightfully belongs to Me, I return the 
inclosed bask pattern and would thank you for my 
cup cake reseet and my polynay pattern, not de- 
siring that anything of yours should remain in my 
possession and visa versy, and that we do not 
speak to each other from this date.’’ 

So it was that there were discord and enmity 
where there had once been peace and harmony. 
Not one of the contending claimants condescended 
to speak to any of her rivals to the inheritance. 

A month had passed, and the bad feeling was 
at its height, when Mr. and Mrs. Ezra Simmons 
one evening concluded to spend an hour with their 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Deacon Drewe. The deacon 
and his wife were not at home when Mr. and Mrs. 
Simmons arrived, but Sally, the maid-servant, 
said that she was expecting them every moment, 
and invited the callers to wait until their return. 

They had waited in the parlor a few moments 
when the bell rang and Sally was heard to tell 
other callers that her master and mistress would 
be in very soon and to invite them also to come in 
and wait. Directly afterward Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Masterson were ushered in. Seeing the 
Simmonses, the new-comers haughtily withdrew 
to a corner of the parlor and sat down in silence. 

A third ring of the bell and Mrs. Beulah Hovey 
appeared at the parlor door. She gave the pre- 
vious occupants of the parlor a stony stare and 
then went to sit stiffly erect in the centre of a 
sofa, where she seemed to be engaged in studying 
intently the pattern of the paper on the wall. 

Perfect silence ensued for a moment when the 
bell again rang and Nancy Johnson’s voice was 
heard at the door. When Mr. and Mrs. Drewe 
followed all these callers into the parlor, strange 
as it may seem, they had with them Mrs. Cephas 
King, who was too courageous a woman to be in 
the least daunted by what she beheld. She calmly 
seated herself in a comfortable rocking-chair and 
composedly returned Mrs. Nancy Johnson’s stare. 

While Mr. and Mrs. Drewe were vainly en- 
deavoring to start a general conversation, the vil- 
lage fire-bell rang for the first time in many 
months. The fire-company consisted of those who 
could be first in getting to a small room in the 
rear of the post-office, where there were six fire- 
extinguishers and a hand reel and hose. 

The entire population of the village was in the 
street in less than five minutes after the first 
sounding of the bell, and it was soon known that 
the fire was in the little brown house lately occu- 
pied by Mr. and Mrs. Tripp, but now in the pos- 
session of Miss Selina Sharpe. 

The first comers found the present tenant of the 
cottage flying wildly around, throwing her few 
belongings into the street and screaming ‘‘Fire!’’ 
at the top of her voice. 

When the occupants of Mr. Drewe’s parlor 
reached the cottage they found the roof in flames 
and smoke pouring from the windows while the 
fire-company was still in the distance. 

“Has my chany been got out yet?” shrieked 
Nancy Johnson. 

‘“*Your chany!’”’ said Cyrilla Mills, who was 
only a fourth-cousin. 

“T’d say ‘my chany,’”’ said Beulah Hovey. 

“It won’t be anybody’s if it aint got out o’ 
there right off!’’ shrieked Ezra Simmons. 





At that instant the men appeared in the smok- 


its contents between them. The blue dog toppled 
over and fell to pieces on the stone step as they 
reached the door. The brown one threatened to 
do the same, and the cups and other dishes were 
swaying unsteadily from side to side. 

“Be careful of my dishes!’’ cried Mrs. Mills. 

“‘ Your—oh!”’ 

“Oh!” 

**O-0-0-h !’’ 

“If that aint too bad!’’ 

One of the men had stepped off the little porch 
sooner than the other, thus tilting the whatnot 
forward and sending every piece of the cherished 
china down with a crash on the brick walk before 
the door. 

The several heirs looked at each other in silence 
for a moment. Then Beulah Hovey suddenly 
cried out, with an hysterical little laugh: ‘“Well, 
what geese we be!”’ 

“So we air, Beuly, so we air,” acquiesced Ezra 
Simmons. “I’d never have made any fuss about 
the old chany only for Emmeline making me do 
it!” 

This frank confession of the ascendency of 
Mrs. Simmons created a laugh, in which every 
one joined. 

There were several waggish fellows in the crowd 
who turned the occasion into one of such merri- 
ment that even grim Mrs. Johnson was found 
chuckling half-aloud, while Thyrza Masterson 
and Mrs. Simmons, being at heart good-natured 
and keenly susceptible to even poor wit, laughed 
louder than any one else, and walked home 
together side by side in the most amicable man- 
ner. That was the end of all ill-feeling over the 
china as well as the end of the china itself. 





For the Companion. 
LIFE IN HADRAMAUT. 


It seems scarcely credible that there should have 
remained almost unknown to this day a country 
of the old world, which is so well civilized that it 
possesses primary and advanced schools, acade- 
mies and schools of law, with populous towns 
and villages, and a thrifty population. But a 
book of travels recently published in Paris makes 
it plain that the land of Hadramaut, in Arabia, 
has until this time been all but unknown. It is, 
by the account given by the writer of this volume, 
Mr. Van den Berg, a remarkable country. 

Most of the atlases have a large portion of the 
coast of Southern Arabia marked ‘‘Hadramaut,”’ 
or ‘‘Hadhramaut,”” but they give scarcely any 
hint, either in their maps or in their text, of the 
things that are to be found in that region. Its in- 
habitants are neither all nomads nor barbarians ; 
most live in towns; and places of six thousand 
inhabitants and upward are counted by the dozen. 

The people are Arabs of the purest type, and 
call themselves ‘“‘Arab-Ariba’’—the Arabs of the 
Arabs. It is not, perhaps, so much a matter of 
wonder that their land has been practically un- 
known, since they have heretofore allowed few for- 
eigners to enter it, and now allow none to remain 
there. Though the country is supposed to be sub- 
ject to Turkey, the authority is actually exercised 
by the chiefs of the local tribes or clans. 

The country is much like Europe in the Middle 
Ages—except for the fact that education is more 
widely-spread, and the intellectual atmosphere 
superior to that of the medieval Europe. 

The climate is healthy, though in summer often 
very hot, especially on the coast. The people are 
vigorous, lead a simple and healthy life, and ab- 
stain from pork, liquors and opium. They are 
scrupulously clean in their habits. 

There is no polygamy, and women are much 
better treated than in most Mohammedan coun- 
tries. Primary and secondary schools are numer- 
ous, and at Saioun there is a college, celebrated all 
over Arabia, where poor students are not only 
taught, but lodged and boarded free. 

One thing which is quite remarkable is the ex- 
ceeding cheapness of living in Hadramaut. A 
single man may live there very well for a little 
over forty dollars a year, and Mr. Van den Berg 
says that the utmost one could spend, unless he 
literally threw his money out of the window, 
would be one hundred dollars a year. An entire 
Arab family of seven grown-up persons and four 
children whom Mr. Van den Berg encountered 
lived ‘‘very fashionably’’ upon three hundred and 
seventy-five dollars a year. 

Civilization is no new thing with the Hadra- 
mauters. From the remotest times they have been 
a people acquainted with the arts and letters. But 
they have kept much to themselves, and are ex- 
ceedingly jealous of foreign influence. 

Though they live happily at home, for the most 
part, the Hadramauters have become sufficiently 
crowded to feel the pressure to emigrate, and 
many of them have removed to the islands of the 
Indian archipelago—Java, Sumatra, Madura and 
others. They have carried thither the cultivation 
of coffee, which is one of their home occupations, 
and have thus made possible the immense coffee- 
growing industry of Java. 

The climate of the Malay Archipelago works 
upon the Hadramauters, so exclusive at home, a 
marked change in the respect that they generally 
intermarry with the Malay natives and fall into 
their way of life. They have in the islands of the 
Archipelago, too, a reputation for quarrelsomeness 
and dishonesty in trade. 





They do not, however, forget their families at 
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home, and consider it a duty which they cannot 
escape to maintain their poor relations in their 
Arabian Fatherland. They also preserve their 
sobriety and their profound respect for knowl- 
edge. 

———~@>—__—_——_- 


For the Companion. 
PATROLLING A PIPE. 
IN Five CHAPTERS.—CHAP. III. 
Adventures Along the Line. 


“Get a gun, Ben, and come out along the line 
quick! Iam ina tree six miles from the station, at 
Lost Ax branch.” 

This was a telegram about which my fellow- 
employees on the pipe line used to chaff me not a lit- 
tle. It was sent more than two years ago, but I 
have not heard the last of it, and probably never 
shall as long as “Ben” lives, and Ben is far too good 
a fellow to wish out of the world. 

The story was told all along the line, and “get a 
gun” and “in a tree’? became bywords. I rarely 
meet half a dozen of the boys without hearing of it, 
and it generally excites the laugh at my expense. 

But I sent that telegram under somewhat peculiar 
circumstances. You shall read, and judge if it 
ought not to have been sent. 

It was one morning in April. I had set off on my 
usual trip, patrolling my section of the line, and had 
gone to another a short distance from Lost Ax 
Creek, when I fell in with a bear. 

It was an old animal of the female sex, which I 
had seen three or four times during the previous 
autumn, for the individual haunts of all such wild 
creatures are apt to be limited to a tract of country 





of not more than ten or fifteen miles in extent. 
They have their homes, and are as much attached to 
them as domestic animals or men are to theirs. 

This old bear knew me, probably, as well as I 
knew her. She had never attacked me, but had 
always moved stolidly away when she had seen or 
scented me. I was therefore hardly more afraid of 
her than of a dog, and even used to salute her with 
‘Hello, old lady!” when I passed her. 

Perhaps the old creature had a young family 
lodged not far away. At all events, that is the only 
way I can account for her sudden freak to ‘‘dissem- 
ble her love” on this occasion. As I came along 
that morning, she crossed the line ten or twelve rods 
in advance of me, shuffling along much as usual, 
although I noticed that she looked rather lean, and 
her coat was rusty. 

She disappeared in some bushes, and I supposed 
that she had gone on her way. It therefore startled 
me not a little, as I came up, to be saluted with a 
determined growl, and to see the bear squared round 
facing me, only a few yards off in the brush, evi- 
dently lying in wait there, and bent on a closer in- 
terview. Perhaps she had had bad luck at hunting, 
was hungry, and decided that, tough and skinny as I 
was, she must contrive to get a dinner out of me for 
herself and children. 

Thinking to scare her away, I shouted and pre- 
tended to run at her; but she stood her ground, 
bristled up, and growled more loudly than I had 
yelled. ~ 

Upon this I pulled out a small revolver,—which I 
had carried since an incident which I shall presently 
relate,—and fired a shot at her. The bullet struck 
her in the mouth, and knocked out one or two of her 
teeth, but before I could aim a second shot, she 
sprang at me like a bull-dog, and for the next half 
minute I was compelled to do some of the liveliest 
running that I ever accomplished in my whole life! 

She gave me no chance for any further pistol prac- 
tice. I had to dodge and double around rocks, tree- 
clumps and bunches of laurel, first up, then back 
down the creek bank. Finally, I got on a big rock 
in the middle of the stream, and began shooting 
again, firing the rest of the cartridges in the revolver 
at the old beast. The last one hit her in the jaw, 
and she rushed at me through the water so fiercely 
that I was forced to jump off the rock, and run to 
the other side of the stream. 

I got a little the start while the old creature was 
floundering through the creek, and had time to climb 
into an oak-tree which fortunately stood close beside 
the telegraph wires. I knew that the bear, after 
being hit with the pistol balls, would be quite likely 
to keep me “‘treed” there half the day, and so con- 
cluded I must summon help. 

That was no very difficult matter, for I carried at 
all times a telegraph instrument. I cut and trimmed 
a long stick, and with a hook on the end of it drew 
in one of the wires, attached it to the instrument, 
and sent a message back to Ben at the pump station. 

In less than a minute I got a reply: “All right. 
Will get there as quick asI can.” Nevertheless, I 
had to roost in the oak for an hour and a half before 
he came. This time I occupied in efforts to keep the 
bear near me. This I did by teasing her, by throw- 
ing clubs at her, and by making feints of getting 
down. 

At last, glancing back along the line, I saw Ben 
and one of the firemen coming. Each of them had 
a gun. I hailed them, stated my case briefly, and 
bade them make no reply, but come cautiously for- 
ward, under cover of the bushes, to the creek bank, 
and shoot the bear from that point. 

Meantime, to distract the animal’s attention, I be- 
gan to strike at her with my stick, and, by shouting, 
contrived to make such a noise as completely to 
mask the approach of my relief party. The ruse 
worked so well that they were able to creep forward 
undiscovered, and the first intimation Bruin received 
of their arrival was in the form of a rifle ball and a 
load of buckshot, which deprived some cubs of their | 
mother, that is, if she was a mother and had cubs. 
That is the plain story of‘the circumstances under 
which my “get-a-gun”’ telegram was sent. 

On another occasion I was followed in, one even- 
ing, by a panther, which kept persistently on my | 
tracks for several miles. It was a cold, windy eve- | 
ning late in November, and I was somewhat alarmed, | 
as the darkness increased, lest the animal should | 
gain courage to attack me. | 

It kept at a distance of about a hundred feet be- | 
hind me, stopping when I stopped, but coming on 
again as soon as I started forward. That was before 
I carried a revolver, and I had no weapons except 





| have taken me for a deer in the bushes. 





my hammer and tamping chisel for lead packing. I 
had sometimes carried a gun, but had found it too 
burdensome. 

This panther had its haunts about a mountain 
known as Eagle Peak. I had heard it scream in the 
woods many times, and one cloudy afternoon had 
seen it, unless it may have been another panther, 
walking along the top of a cliff above me on the 
mountain. 

Unarmed as I was, I walked steadily on, turning 
around every few minutes to shout at the beast. 
Once my shouts drew a shrill cry from it in response. 

Hunger probably prompted it to follow me. If I 
had been obliged to remain out till late at night, it 
might have mustered courage to spring upon me. I 
could actually see its eyes gleam, after it had grown 
dark in the woods, and the mufiled pat / pat! of its 
soft feet, with the occasional sharp crackle of a twig 
behind me, caused me a very disquieting sensation. 

But I do not think that at any time the creature 
approached nearer than twenty yards. As I came out 
of the woods in the vicinity of the pump station, it 
stopped and immediately made off. I raised a party 
with guns, and went back along the line, but the 
hunt was unsuccessful. 

After that evening’s experience, I began to carry 
a revolver, although I cannot say that the weapon 
ever did me much service, unless once, perhaps, the 
following February, when I came upon three gray 
wolves among some low hemlock brush beside the 
line. Possibly they were planning to set upon me, 
but a shot scattered them. 

While making my rounds,—passing over the line 
every third day,—I made acquaintance with the 


smaller wild animals and birds, whose nests, holes | 


and burrows I passed. I knew by sight a dozen differ- 
ent ground-hogs, as many foxes, and had an eye to 
two or three small families of deer. 
































“TREED” 


BY A BEAR. 


and a score of hawks’ nests, to say nothing of smaller 
birds. During a season of constantly passing and 
re-passing them, I was led to take a considerable in- 
terest in their domestic economy and fortunes. See- 
ing and noting these features and incidents of wild 
natural life was one of the pleasures of my long, 
lonely walks. 

But though my section was the wildest on the en- 
tire line, or on any other of these pipe lines, I never 
while patrolling it had any more serious or danger- 
ous adventure than the incidents I have mentioned. 

But a much more disagreeable adventure befell me 
in a comparatively well-settled country, while patrol- 
ling the section of a fellow-employee and friend who 
had met with an accident, and was laid up by it for 
a month. 

It was during the last weeks of summer, the time 
when I had my annual vacation; but rather than that 
my friend should lose his place, I agreed to patrol 
his section that month. He was a man with a fam- 
ily and unused to any other occupation. . 

More than half of this section lay through cleared 
land, all of it in fact, save one stretch of fifteen or 
sixteen miles where the pipe led over a mountain 
ridge nearly a thousand feet in height, and thence 
descended across broken, wooded country into an- 
other region of farm-lands. 

One afternoon, as I was going over this tract, 
about a week after I had begun duty on this section, 
I was startled by the not distant report of a gun, 
followed by the unmistakable zip of a bullet, within 
a few feet of my head. 

Turning quickly, I was able to determine nearly 
the place whence the shot had been fired, for 
I could see the smoke rising over a clump of bushes 
not more than twenty rods away. It could hardly 
have been accidental, I thought, yet it occurred to 
me that the fellow who fired the gun might possibly 
However 
that may have been, I was angered. I jumped ona 


| rock and hailed the invisible gunner roughly. 


“What are you shooting at?’? I shouted. ‘Take 
care with that gun, or you may kill somebody!” 





| to cause an explosion. Possibly there was a design 
| i y f 
I knew where there were three eyries of eagles, | to set the oil on fire and convey a continuous explo- 





I received no answer and saw no signs of any one 
stirring. Having waited a few minutes I went on. 
I fancied that some hunter had first mistaken my 
brown helmet in the brush for a deer’s head, and 


away, to avoid an explanation with a man who 
might not be willing to accept his explanation and 
apology. 

Some days afterward,—it may have been on the 
second trip over the section after this, as I came over 
the top of the ridge, I discovered a brisk forest fire, 
a mile or two distant, and not over a mile from the 
place where the mysterious shot had been fired. 

Descending to it, I found the woods burning 
fiercely. A large tract had been burned over. I fol- 
lowed the line through this blackened and still smok- 
ing region, supposing that the conflagration might 
have resulted from some careless hunter’s camp-fire. 

But I had not proceeded far when I discovered 
something which led me suddenly to change my 
mind. I came to a place where the earth which cov- 
ers the pipe to a depth of about two feet, had been 


dug out of the trench for some distance, thus laying | 


the pipe bare. Into the excavation dry branches 
and logs had been thrown and set on fire. It was 
very hot all about the spot. The fire had burned 
down to coals, and the pipe was subjected to a great 
heat. 

What was I to think? Whoever had dug the 
trench and built the fire must have done so mischiev- 
ously and with a purpose. What was that purpose? 

I thought of the shot, of the possible danger that I 
might be in at that moment, and whether the person 
or persons who had done the deed might not be lurk- 
ing near by, watching my movements. It seemed to 
me that there could have been but one explanation 
of the fire. It was intended so to heat the pipe as 


sion, or conflagra- 
tion, along the line 
to the storage tanks 
and pumping sta- 
tions. 

Of such a catas- 
trophe, however, I 
had little fear, for 
the pipes are made 
very strong to re- 
sist an estimated 
pressure of two 
thousand pounds to 
the square inch, and 
what is still more 
to the point, the 
continuous, rapid 
stream of cold pe- 
troleum which the 
pumps are con. 
stantly driving 
through them, 
would keep the 
pipes comparative- 
ly cool even in the 
presence of a fierce 
outside fire. If the 
oil had been stand- 
ing still in the pipe, 
the case would have been dif- 
ferent. 

Mischief might possibly re- 
sult, nevertheless; and it was 
my duty to extinguish the fire. 
I cast about for some means 
of bringing water, or throwing 
fresh earth into the trench. 
My thoughts then reverted to 
the authors of the mischief, 
who might be not far away; 
and a scheme for their capture 
came into my mind which I 
resolved to act on, since it 
could do no harm. 
Turning suddenly about, I 
ran back along the line, 
through the open plat which 
the fire had burned over, as 
if alarmed at what I had seen, 
and seeking to escape from the 
place. I kept on my pretended 
flight until I was out of sight in the woods, made a 
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| with frightening all the deer and other game out of 


| the woods. 


then, frightened at what he had done, had hurried 
| 


I now began to realize that there was something 
wrong about the man’s mind and I was at quite a 
loss, at first, how to proceed with him. I could get 
no coherent reply to questions, as to his motive in 
firing the woods, or heating the pipe. Yet it was 
plain that he ought to be put under restraint; and 
so, after letting him get up and trying to quiet his 


| mind somewhat, I led him by the collar down the 





circuit and came around to a point where I could 
command a good view of the fire in the trench. 
There I lay down and watched. 

This little device, although by no means a deep 
scheme, succeeded quite as well as a more compli- | 
cated one could have done, for I had been lying in 
wait but a few minutes when I saw a man come for- 
ward through the burnt tract to the trench. 

He was a person of eccentric appearance, past 
middle age, with long hair, the slouching gait, and 
the attire of a backwoodsman. He had an axe in 
his hands, and after a look at the fire in the trench, 
began to cut one of the blackened logs near by, 
clearly with a view to replenishing the fire. 

I waited a few moments, to see whether he had 
confederates who might come out in sight; and then, 
keeping behind an upturned hemlock-root, crept for- 
ward within a few yards of where he stood plying | 
the axe. 

From his size, movements and general appearance, 
I judged that I could overpower him dnd so, with- 
out having recourse to my revolver, made a sudden 
dash and seized him around both arms, from behind, | 
before he had time to turn, though he heard me and | 
made an effort todo so. He was a wiry old fellow | 
and for a moment or two struggled so hard, that I | 
was obliged to exert all my strength upon him. But | 
at last I threw him, tore the axe from his grasp and 
holding him down, placed a knee upon his chest, and 
then proceeded to ask him what he was about, and | 
also if it were he who had tried to shoot me a few | 
days before. 

His only reply was a volley of the wildest, most | 
jumbied-up oaths which T ever heard issue from a} 
human throat. Indeed, he foamed at the mouth and | 
even tried to bite me. I held him fast, without 
much trouble. In a short time, after he had ex- 
hausted himself, I again asked him for what pur- 
pose he had kindled the fire. 

He began wildly execrating the oil company, alleg- | 
ing the most absurd grievances against it. 








mountain to the pumping station. 

The engineer and operator there recognized my 
captive as “Old Shaw,” a hermit and hunter who had 
lived at a cabin in the woods up the mountain for 
many years. He had been heard to make threats 
against the pipe line, seeming to consider it a per- 
sonal affront when the line was laid over the moun- 
tain, although the land was not his property. 

The conclusion was, that living alone in the woods, 
he had brooded over this fancied injury until his 
mind had become deranged. I left him in custody 
of the engineer and fireman at the station, and was 
subsequently told, that his brother, a farmer in a 
neighboring town, had taken him away. 

The fire he had built about the pipe did no harm. 

ROBERT 8S 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion, 


THE WAX-WORKS IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


The great “temple of silence and reconciliation,” 
as Macaulay called Westminster Abbey, was no new 
sight tous. We had been there many times before, 
and had followed the querulous old verger on his 
tour through the chapels, and listened to his mum- 
bled lecture on the great ones who lie buried there. 

The miraculous chapel of Henry VII., festooned 
with lace carved out of stone; the bulky shrine of 
Edward the Confessor; the marble face of Queen 
Elizabeth; the sculptured cradle and its little sleep- 
ing occupant; all the recumbent knights and their 
ladies with clasped hands; all the monarchs and 
their consorts, Plantagenets, Tudors and Stuarts, we 
had seen time and again. 

We had passed many hours under the lofty Gothic 
roof, and watched the lowering of the Jacob’s ladders 
of sunshine through the rich-hued glass. The Poet’s 
Corner, where, with half a dozen strides, our weight 
will fall on the dust of Chaucer, Spenser, Dryden, 
Garrick, Sheridan and Dickens, the battered and 
mutilated coronation chair in which all the sov- 
ereigns of England have been crowned for centuries 
past, and the weird allegories of the sculptor Rou- 
biliac—these, too, were familiar to us. : 

Speaking of Roubiliac, who that has ever visited 
Westminster, let us ask in parenthesis, does not re- 
call that startling monument of his to the wife of 
Joseph Nightingale? The fleshless figure of Death 
malignantly poising a dart to throw at the woman, 
while her husband reaches out in agony to shield 
her. So terrible is the spectre that it is said a rob- 
ber who entered the Abbey by moonlight fled in 
dismay as soon as he saw it, and left his crowbar on 
the pavement behind him. 

As much as is open to the public we had seen, and 
as much as can be learned from verger and guide- 
book we had learned; but it was not until Archdea- 
con Farrar took us over the splendid building upon 
which history has bestowed so many honors, that 
we found how much there is to see which the black- 
robed verger, unrolling his familiar story, and the 
hasty and conventional guide-book, do not speak of. 

Every nook and corner of the vast edifice has been 
explored by the archdeacon, who shares the deep 
attachment which Dean Stanley had for the Abbey, 
and the complete knowledge of it which that great 
man possessed. 

He led us through the gray old cloisters where so 
many of the old abbots lie at rest under monuments 
with flattened noses and broken chins. 

A century seems as nothing here. Deep grooves 
have been worn in the stone pavenvent where the 
monks of old passed to and fro saying their prayers, 
and well may some of them have prayed, we think, 
when the archdeacon points out the ancient chapel 
where all the treasure of England was kept until 
some of them broke in and ran off with a portion of 
it. The ground within the cloisters was covered 
with a deep growth of hemp, and as often as the 
gardener offered to mow it the monks forbade him. 
The reason was that they were using it to conceal 
the stolen treasure until they could get a chance to 
remove their spoil from the precincts of the Abbey. 

There has been a school attached to Westminster 
for hundreds of years. Sunny-faced school-boys 
with their flat-topped collegiate hats are often met 
in the cloisters now; and in the benches, over the 
graves of the abbots, are the cup-shaped holes in 
which the school-boys of long ago played marbles. 
The fingers of those boys who rolled their marbles 
here have been cold three hundred years or more, 
and it is over cight hundred years since the Abbey 
itself was founded. 

The original building, however, has succumbed to 
time, fire and alterations. The archdeacon took us 
through a gate in the chancel-rail and lifted a trap- 
door in the floor of the magnificent jewelled altar, 
revealing the base of a worn and broken pillar; that 
is the only vestige remaining of the church built by 
Edward the Confessor. 

The altar itself is a mass of gold and precious 
stones, and, in contrast with the dark masonry sur- 
rounding it, it makes us think of an old monk who 
has thrown open his brown gown to show what a 
splendid waistcoat he wears underneath. The mon- 
uments are all gray and cold-looking now, but we 
must remember that once they blazed with armorial 
decorations, and the bronze glittered like gold. The 
corner of a handkerchief moistened, will show the 
faded scarlet hidden under the dust. 

The archdeacon showed us the name of Peter 
Abbot hacked with a penknife in the oak of the 
coronation chair. Peter Abbot was a Westminster 
school-boy, who made a wager with some friends 
that he would pass the night in the Abbey and sleep 
in the coronation chair, and he won the bet and left 
his name cut deep in the wood. 

To be buried in Westminster Abbey has been 


Among other accusations, he charged the oil men/| the ambition of many Englishmen besides Lord 
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Nelson, and it is said that Ben Jonson, the friend 
of Shakespeare, begged King Charles to allow 
him to be interred there, if only in a hole eighteen 
inches square. His petition was granted and he 
was buried standing upright, the position in which 
his remains were found as recently as 1849. 

But what we most wanted to see was the wax- 
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after the funeral of Nelson, the car on which his 
coffin had been carried to St. Paul’s was deposited 
there, it became an object of such curiosity that 
the sightseers deserted the other church. A wax 





figure of the hero, modelled from life, was then | 
set up in the Abbey, and the crowd again flocked 
This is the effigy we see stand- | 


to Westminster. 
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WAXWORKS AT 
works which are not open to the public, and the | 
archdeacon had promised to show these to us. | 
The word is not a misprint. reader, it is wax- 
works, incongruous and unaccountable as it may 
seem in connection with Westminster Abbey. 

One end of the great building is filled with aj 
semicircle of chapels, each a little church in itself, | 
and at the side of that which is dedicated to the | 
Abbot Islip a narrow stairway ascends through | 
solid stone to a chamber above. Thither we went 
slowly and cautiously, the steps having been worn 
into spoon-shaped hollows which give but treach- 
erous foothold, and at the top we were met face to 
face by a fantastic company of figures arrayed in 
historical costumes and locked up in glass cases. 

What are they doing here, these strange images, 
and where did they come from? one asks. That 
haughty, predatory face with the aquiline nose 
and sharp chin,—that is surely Queen Elizabeth, 
and that gentleman in .he costume of the seven- 
teenth century with the swarthy complexion and 
ragged black moustache,—that bears no dubious 
likeness to Charles II. The figure of Lord Nelson 
in his naval uniform, with one empty sleeve, is no 
less familiar. Ten or a dozen of the effigies are 
on exhibition, and the remains of others which 
have become unpresentable are closeted near by. 

What is the meaning of this masquerade and 
puppetshow in the sepulchre of the greatest of 
Englishmen ? 

In olden times the hearse was not, as itis now, 
the car which conveys the coffin, but a platform, 
on which was placed a waxen effigy of the de- 
ceased person, and this, having been carried in 
the funeral procession, was deposited over the 
tomb, and allowed to remain there about a month, 
except in the case of a sovereign, whose time was 
extended. The custom was the survival of a still 
older one, by which the body itself was exposed 
in the funeral procession, and these strange figures 
in the chamber above Abbot Islip’s chapel are 
relics of the ghastly pageant. 

Sometimes the deceased provided before death 
for the effigy, like the stately Duchess of Rich- 
mond, whose beauty is so well counterfeited. She 
stipulated that her effigy should be ‘‘as well done 
in wax as could be,” and “placed in crown glass 
and none other.”’ Her image looks quite life-like, 
and the robes in which it is arrayed are those 
which the living woman wore at the coronation of 
Queen Anne. Several other of the costumes also 
were worn by the characters represented, and it is 
this palpable link between the living and the dead 
which gives the figures, void of expression as they 
are, a power over the imagination of the spectator 
greater than that of any portrait. 

As I have said, the effigies are not open to the 
public now, but formerly they were. A figure of 
General Monk was among them, and his cap was 
used by the vergers asa magnet to attract the 


WESTMINSTER. 


ing in one of the glass cases, but nearly all the 
others are the veritable effigies that were borne in 
the procession, and placed over the tombs. 
Wituiam H. RIverne. 
———~+o-—___——__ 
ASPIRATION. 


*Tis the love of the Less for the Great, 
The yearning desire 

Of the Poor to attain the Complete, 
Of the Low to embrace the Higher. 


—Robertson Trowbridge. 
—_————~0r————_—— 


THE REVOLUTION IN HAYTI. 


Santo Domingo is one of the fairest and most 
fruitful islands of the ocean. Its soil is rich and 
its climate is lovely. Coffee, bananas, oranges 
and many other fruits grow easily there, and the 
island has several fine harbors. 

But the western end of the island, which com- 
prises the Haytien Republic, is cursed by almost 
perpetual anarchy, produced by revolutions. The 
Republic, indeed, is only a nominal one. The 
President, for the time being, is really a dictator, 
and the presidential office has long been almost 
constantly disputed by ambitious rivals, ready to 
attain their end, if need be, by civil war. 

One of these frequent revolutions broke out 
several months ago, and has barely closed at the 
present time. General Salomon has held the 
presidency—the term of which is seven years— 
since 1879. He was re-elected in 1886. But three 
ambitious men wished to become President, and 
for this object did not hesitate to stir up insurrec- 
tion. 

President Salomon was deposed by a revolution- 
ary committee, and was forced to fly for his life. 
He sought shelter on a British vessel, went to 
Paris, and soon after died there. 

Hayti was now in confusion, governed by a 
revolutionary committee, which appointed a pro- 
visional executive body composed of seven men. 
Among these were Generals Legitime, Thelemaque 
and Hippolyte, all of whom aimed at the presi- 
dency. After a struggle, Thelemaque was declared 
to have received the electoral vote, and installed 
himself as President in Port-au-Prince, the capi- 
tal. 

His rival, Legitime, did not submit, however, 
but bombarded Thelemaque’s house, and killed 
him and many of his guard. Legitime then as- 
sumed the presidency, which he has held by force 
ever since, and has recently declared himself 
“unanimously” elected by the electoral college. 

But Legitime’s claim is hotly disputed, especially 
by the supporters of Hippolyte, the third aspirant, 
who are mostly in the northern part of the island. 
The civil war seems, for a time at least, to have 
ended in the establishment of Legitime’s power, 
but it may break out again at any moment. 

Meanwhile, public attention in the United States 





coppers of the visitors. Goldsmith refers to this 

in one of his essays, and so does Barham in the 

“Ingoldsby Legends” : 

“I thought on Naseby, Marston Moor and Worcester’s 
crowning fight, 


When on my ear a sound there fell, it filled me with 
affright os 


As thus, in low, unearthly tones, I heard a voice 


gin— 
‘This ’ere’s 
summa 


There was a rivalry between St. Paul’s Cathe- 


the cap of General Monk! Sir, please put 
tin.’” 


dral and Westminster as show-places, and when, | 


has been especially directed to the Haytien dis- 
| turbances by the seizure of an American steam- 
| ship, the Haytien Republic, at the port of St. Mare, 
| two or three months ago. The vessel was charged 
with having run the blockade; she was seized, 
|taken to Port-au-Prince, and condemned as a 
| prize of war. 

| The steamship had, in fact, taken on board at 
| one of the ports of Hayti, a body of men who 
carried arms, and had landed the men at another 
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port whither they went to engage in the insurrec- 
tion. This act raised a question of international 
law. For, on the one hand the captain of the 
Haytien Republic asserted that he did not know 
that his passengers were, or intended to be, insur- 
gents; and on the other hand there was no real 
blockade of any Haytien port. In international 
law ‘“‘paper’’ blockades,—that is, blockades which 
are only declared, and not enforced, are not recog- 
nized 

The United States Government proceeded to take 
action in the matter. A squadron of three Amer- 
ican war-vessels, the Richmond, Yantic and 
Galena, were despatched to Hayti. That this 
naval force was sufficient is apparent from the 
fact that the Haytien navy consists only of a gun 
vessel of nine hundred tons, a vessel of eight 
hundred horse-power, a corvette, and two small 
sloops. 

The seized steamer was promptly delivered up 
to the American men-of-war, on their arrival, by 
the Haytien authorities; for they had no means 
to resist our naval demonstration. 

It is probable that, had any large European 
power occupied the same position toward Hayti 
that this country does, some excuse would be 
made for extending a ‘‘protectorate’’ over the Re- 
public, with a view to its permanent possession ; 
and it may be, even now, that we shall hear of an 
attempt on the part of France to take such a 
course. 

But while the United States will protect Ameri- 
can commerce, and would no doubt oppose the 
conquest and possession of Hayti by any Euro- 
pean power, the time is evidently not ripe for us 
to consider the expediency of occupying Hayti 
ourselves. 


+e 


NOBILITY. 

Who counts himself as nobly born 

Is noble in despite of place; 
And honors are but brands to him 

Who wears them not with nature’s grace. 
Then, be thou peasant, be thou peer, 

Count it still more thou art thine own; 
Stand on a larger heraldry 

Than that of nation or of zone. 

—Mrs, Hooper, 


Ee 
THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


The collapse of the company which undertook 
to construct the Panama Canal, and the possibility 
of a prosecution of the enterprise by the French 
Government, have called attention once more to 
“the Monroe Doctrine,” which is generally sup- 
posed to be hostile to the interference of any Euro- 
pean government with the scheme. 

What is the Monroe Doctrine ? 

The best way of answering this question is to 
quote the words of President Monroe himself, in 
his Annual Message of 1823, when it was feared 
that Spain and Portugal, with the aid of the re- 
stored Bourbons of France, were about to send a 
powerful expedition to reconquer Brazil and 
Columbia, and subject them again to the powers 
from which they had successfully revolted. 

The United States had acknowledged the in- 
dépendence of these countries, and this threatened 
attack was regarded by Mr. Monroe as aimed at 
Republican institutions in general. He said in 
his message : 

*“We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and those powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their 
system to any portion of this hemisphere as dan- 
gerous to our peace and safety.” 

Again, in the same message, and evidently still 
referring not to the possession of parts of America 
by European governments, but to the introduction 
of monarchical forms on American soil, he said: 

“Tt is impossible that the allied powers should 
extend their political system to any portion of 
either Continent [North or South America] with- 
out endangering our peace and happiness.” 

The circumstances of the world have changed 
since these words were written. France is a Re- 
public, and can have, therefore, no interest in ex- 
tending a political system not in harmony with 
her own. The object of her anticipated action in 
Panama is the completion of a canal, to be used 
by the vessels of all nations on equal terms. It is 
evident that the words of Mr. Monroe, wise and 
weighty as they were in 1823, do not apply very 
obviously to the case in hand. 

What he feared was a union of the despotic 
powers of Europe for the extirpation of the repub- 
lican system in America. Nor would his- fears 
have been groundless if the Bourbons had not 
been even more incompetent than they were per- 
verse. 

But Presidents do not always say all that they 
mean in their messages. From the time when 
Benjamin Franklin, about the middle of the last 
century, began to foresee the destiny of America, 
all American statesmen have felt, as he did, that 
it is not best for any European power to have 
possessions in America—not best for us, not best 
for Europe. 

Twice Franklin had seen his country embroiled 
in long and bloody wars solely through the fact 
that Canada belonged to one European power, 
and the Colonies south of it to another. Hence, 
at the peace of 1783, he put forth all his powers to 
induce Great Britain to give up Canada, so as to 
remove forever a peril to the peace that ought to 
subsist between the two English-speaking nations. 

He favored this policy not for the mean and 





pitiful reason of adding to the magnitude of his 
country, but for reasons noble, humans, and 
worthy of a man. He deemed it dest for both 
nations, as well as for the general interest of civili- 
zation that what nature had joined together, and 
interlocked by every device of geography, the 
foolish politics of men should not put asunder. 
This is the real ‘‘Monroe Doctrine,”” which ren- 
ders the people of the United States a unit against 
the mingling of American and European powers 
and possessions. Mr. Monroe applied it to one 
case; Mr. Jefferson to another when he bought 
Louisiana; General Washington to another when 
he signed the Jay treaty; and no doubt future 
Presidents will be equally vigilant and decided. 
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LEADERS IN SCHOOL. 


Mrs. S——, the head of a famous school for girls 
in one of our large cities, said to a friend lately: 

““My experience has taught me that the trait of 
character which most influences the life of a woman 
is neither one of virtue nor of vice, neither talents 
nor dullness, but the ability to stand on her own 
feet. I mean confidence in her own principles—quite 
a different thing from self-confidence. 

“For example: Two new scholars came to me on 
the same day. One, I will call her Jane, was the 
daughter of a poor farmer. Her manners, accent 
and clothes were those of a country girl. I saw by 
her changing color that she was aware of the differ. 
ence between herself and the fashionably clad girls 
around her; but she quietly settled herself to work. 

“Presently one of the girls came up, and asked 
her to join a literary club. The subscription was 
five dollars. Jane read the paper, and handed it 
back to her. 

“*T am sorry,’ she said, smiling, ‘but I cannot 
afford it. My means are very small,’ 

“There was something in the firm, gentle voice 
that showed how much above any such outward cir- 
cumstance as ‘means’ she was. Even the careless 
school-girls understood it, respected and liked her. 

“Ada, the other new scholar, was the daughter of 
a man of great influence and wealth; but she was 
uncertain of her footing on every point. She wore 
her hair in curls, but finding that braids were com. 
monly worn by the girls, she looked wretched until 
she went to her room and brushed her hair straight. 
She could not decide whether to join the club until 
she inquired anxiously whether the leading girls be- 
longed to it. She never smiled at a joke until the 
class laughed, or noticed a new-comer until she 
found that she was approved by the fashionable set. 

“I said to their teacher on the day on which they 
entered school, ‘One girl, with wealth, beauty and 
position, has a miserable future before her, and the 
other, plain and poor and friendless, will make her 
own place and happiness in the world.’ 

“TI was right. They are now middle-aged women. 
Ada is still anxiously striving to please the major- 
ity, and wretched in her perpetual failures. Jane, 
wherever she may be, is the centre of a circle of 
friends, quiet and self-respecting.” 

In every school are these two types of character. 
The boy and girl who stand firm on their own prin- 
ciples of action invariably become leaders in school, 
as they will hereafter in the world. The principles 
may even be bad, but the quiet reliance upon them 
is a force to which weaker minds yield. 

Perhaps some young reader of the Companion 
wonders why he has no influence in school or on the 
play-ground. 

It is due to a trait in his character, which can with 
patience be overcome. Let him cease to be an imita- 
tor; let him think out his own course of conduct, 
and quietly, steadily pursue it, and he will have his 
followers. 

“Men believe only in the man who believes in him- 
self.”” 

Be sure you’re right, then stand upon the right. 
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STURDY INDEPENDENCE. 


Some singular anecdotes are still current among 
members of the Philadelphia bar of the great jurists 
who made her courts famous in the early part of 
this century. 

Chief-Justice McKean was a man of gigantic stat- 
ure and iron will. When he was Governor of Penn- 
sylvania he proposed to make William Tilghman 
Chief-Justice of the State. A committee of his own 
party waited on him to protest against it, represent- 
ing that Tilghman was offensive to them as Demo- 
crats, and that his nomination would defeat Governor 
McKean’s re-election. 

The governor listened in patience, then rising 
said: “Gentlemen, I bow to the authority of the 
great Democracy. But,” bringing down his fist 
on the table, “William Tilghman shall be Chief- 
Justice of Pennsylvania!” 

On another occasion he appointed to office an hon- 
est but unpopular man who complained that he had 
no friends nor bondsmen. 

“No matter,” was the reply. “If any man objects, 
tell him that Thomas McKean recommended you 
and Governor McKean appointed you, and that they 
both went on your bond.” 

Of the eccentricities of Judge Breckinridge, who 
ranked among the first jurists of the country, many 
anecdotes are told. He was of Scotch birth and pos- 
sessed all the. integrity and canniness of his ances- 
tors. When he took his seat upon the bench he 
declined all invitations to the houses of even his 
intimate friends, lest a man whose salt he had eaten 
should some time appear before him as a suitor. 

He was a thin, gaunt man, with nerves and muscles 
of steel and on making his journeys on horseback 
upon the circuit, when overtaken by a storm, would 
strip himself of all clothing but his drawers, hat and 
boots and pursued his way with his good clothes 
packed in the dry saddle-bags. 

On one of these journeys in Western Pennsylvania, 
he stopped for dinner at the house of a farmer, 
whose pretty daughter prepared the meal and at- 
tracted the judge’s notice by her quick, neat move- 
ments. 

When he called for his horse she ran to catch it, 
and putting one hand on the top of a fence vaulted 
lightly over it. 
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“That girl,” said the judge, “has every quality to 
make a good wife,—health, energy, good-will and 
neatness.”” 

He proposed to her and married her, and the strong 
qualities of the mother descended to a large family 
of sons, remarkable for their force and integrity. 


————+< > ——__—__ 
DEFYING A GOVERNOR. 


Long before the war by which the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies became independent States, they were 
often engaged in struggles to prevent royal govern- 
ors from encroaching on their rights and privileges. 
In the autumn of 1693, Governor Fletcher, of New 
York, went to Hartford to assert there his authority 
as commander-in-chief of the militia of Connecticut. 

The royal commission had entrusted him with 
large powers over the militia of the colony, and he 
ordered it out, though the season for parades had 
ended, and the charter of Connecticut denicd his 
jurisdiction. 

“T will not set my foot out of this colony,” said 
Fletcher, haughtily, to the governor, “until I have 
seen his Majesty’s commission obeyed.” 

The Connecticut governor yielded so far as to 


order Captain Wadsworth to call out the train. | 


bands of Hartford. The result is described in Loss- 
ing’s ‘‘History of the Empire State.” 

When the troops were assembled, Fletcher stepped 
forward to take command, and ordered his aid to 
read his Excellency’s commission. Captain Wads- 
worth ordered the drums to be beaten. 

“Silence!” angrily cried Fletcher, and the aid be- 
gan to read. 

“Drum! drum!” shouted Wadsworth, and the 
roll of the drums drowned the aid’s voice. 

“Silence!”’ again cried the enraged governor, and 
threatened the captain with punishment. 

Wadsworth stepped in front of the furious gov- 
ernor, rested his hand on his sword, and said, 
calmly : “If my drummers are interrupted again, Ill 
make the sunlight show through you! We deny 
and defy your authority.” ® 

The governor folded up his commission, returned 
to New York, and complained to the king of his 
treatment; but nothing came of his complaint. 


a = 
ORIGIN OF THE DOLLAR. 


The word dollar was in our language at least three 
hundred years ago. It was used by Shakespeare 
several times. This was in the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. It is supposed that the word was 
at that time in familiar use in London, having been 
brought in by the North German merchants, who 
managed the trade on the Baltic and in Russia. 

Dollar appears first in an English dictionary in 
1745. It is a borrowed word, being the German 
“thaler.” It is derived from ‘thal,’ our word dale, 
or valley; and it means a daler, or one coming from 
a valley. The coins issued by the mint in Joach- 
imsthal were called ‘Joachimsthalers.” When 
other mints were established the “Joachims” was 
dropped and the coins were called simply “thalers.”’ 

The dollar was adopted by Congress as the unit of 
our currency August 5, 1785. It was to contain 
375.64 grains of pure silver; but when the mint was 
established, in 1792, the requirement was reduced to 
371.25 grains of pure silver. The coinage of dollars 
began in 1794. 

Our dollar was an adaptation of the Spanish milled 
dollar, which had been in circulation here from be- 
fore the Revolution. It will be understood that the 
dollar was described as a milled one from the cir- 
cumstance of its having the rim notched just as our 
present coins are notched. The practice of notch- 
ing the rim was adopted to prevent the clippers of 
coin reducing its size by taking off a shaving all 
around, as they used to do with English coins. All 
American gold and silver coins are milled. 

In the case of nickel and copper coins the metal is 
not valuable enough to prove a temptation to the 
clippers, so the edges of these coins are not milled. 


SS eee 
THE “SENTENCE SYSTEM.” 


Charles Dickens, while visiting the Massachusetts 
school-ship, was called upon for a “speech.” He 
responded by saying, “Boys, do all the good you 
can, and make no fuss about it.” 

Mr. Dickens, as his novels attest, believed in the 
beneficial effect of a pithy saying and a striking 
proverb—pointed words which would fasten them- 
selves in the memory. The conductors of the 
“Netherlands Mettray,” one of the model reform 
schools of Holland, use this “sentence system” as a 
means of moral education. They hang on the walls 
such sentences as these: 

“He who seeks himself will not find God;” “A 
poor man he who has nothing but money;” “He isa 
fool who lives poor to die rich ;”’ ‘‘Labor has a golden 
bottom;” “Care for the moments, and these will 
care for the years.” 

Sometimes a boy is made to learn a sentence by 
heart. One boy was overheard using foul speech to 
a comrade. He was ordered to read to the boys 
every morning for eight days this sentence, “It is 
better to be dumb than to use the tongue for filthy 
talk.” It made him clean in speech. 


+> 
IMPUDENT TO “INFERIORS.” 


Rank in England dominates even the servants’ 
hall. In the “high life below stairs” a duke’s foot- 
man is sometimes addressed as “Your Grace.” A 
duke’s valet is obsequious to his master, but super- 
cilious to the servants of noblemen of inferior rank, 
and, when they dare to be so, to the noblemen them- 
selves. An amusing illustration of this happened 
at the British Embassy, in Constantinople, at the 
beginning of the Crimean War. 

The Duke of Cambridge, who is a cousin of the 
Queen, was expected at the Embassy, and his valet, 
having arrived early in the morning, was busy in 
getting his Royal Highness’s rooms in order. Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, the Ambassador, who had a 
habit of personally seeing everything done, visited 
the duke’s rooms, attired in dressing-gown and 
slippers. The chamber floor was strewed with 
articles of baggage, and he undertook to instruct the 
valet as to the best method of arranging them. 

“Tll tell you what it is,” said the man, staring at 





| to pay it. 


the Ambassador, “I know how his Royal Highness | “Best cure for colds, coughs and consumption is the old | 


likes to have his things arranged better than you do, 
so just you shut up and be off, will you, old fellow?” 

Lord Stratford, whose temper was as explosive as 
gunpowder, left the room in great anger, and sent 
an attaché to tell the valet who it was that he had 
addressed in such insolent language. 

The messenger seemed amused when he returned. 

“Well, what did you say to him?” asked the Am- 
bassador. 

“TI said to him, my lord, that the person to whom 
he addressed such language was her Majesty’s Rep- 
resentative in Turkey.” 

“Quite right. And what was his answer?” 


“He answered, my lord, that he ‘never said you 


wasn’t.’” 
The reply so amused Lord Stratford that his anger 
vanished in a hearty laugh. 


ee 
PICNICKING IN PERSIA. 


The ordinary Persian bill of fare sounds some- 
what like the banquets described in fairy tales. 
What, for example, could be more tempting to the 
gourmand possessed of poetic fancy, than such hints 
as these given by W. F. Ainsworth, a traveller in 
Persia,—though other travellers lead us to suspect 
that the natives sometimes dine more prosaically ? 


For the use of the future traveller, we should say | 
that the best overture to a wayside repast is a water- | 


melon, not cut in slices, as is done by some neo- 
phytes, but eaten like an egg, one end being cut off, 
and the contents eaten with a wooden spoon—that 
of the pear-tree is the best—the roseate fluid trick- 
ling all the time to the bottom, and affording a fra- 
grant beverage, when the first proceeding is over. 
For a second course, a cold fowl, with slices of 
snake cucumber, can be recommended. For side- 
dishes, the 
chopped sage or rose-leaves, also eaten with a pear- 
wood spoon, or cucumber smothered in sour cream. 
In Farsistan, ice can frequently be obtained to add 


to these cooling preparations, which may also be 


flavored with rose-water. 

For dessert, the most easily procured dainties are 
prepared cream, or kaimak, tlaked with sugar, fresh 
almonds, iced rose-water sweetened with honey, or 
rendered more fragrant with the aroma of mountain 
thyme and absinthe or wormwood. 

Many little additions, to make up the “poetry of 
the repast,” may be occasionally obtained, as a bunch 
of delicious grapes, suspended for an hour under the 
moistened frond of a date-tree, figs served up in 
cream, dates lightly fried in olive oil, or apricot 
paste dissolved in fresh milk. 





Saal taeeserees 
OLD-WORLD AMERICA. 


It was observed by Hugh Miller that, although 
this continent is the New World in relation to its 
discovery by civilized man, it is an old world, much 
older than Europe, in relation to the types of its 
animals and plants. For example, the big trees of 
California are of older stock than any trees now 
growing in Europe. The question has been raised if 
some of the races of Siberia and Eastern Asia have 
not sprung from American aborigines, rather than 
our Indians to have come from that quarter. 


In the case of such a plant as the common heather 
of England and Scotland, found growing wild in 
Nova Scotia, it is a matter of curious interest to de- 
termine whether it is native to the soil, or has been 
introduced from Europe. 

Professor Lawson, of Halifax, decides that the 
plant had its home here. To his view, there was a 
time when the plant was abundant in our Northern 
lands, and its present rare occurrence marks a dying 
out of the species on this side of the ocean. Its 
vigorous growth in Europe is due to the circumstance 
that it is there a young plant on a virgin soil. 

It was Buffon’s idea that all the forms of animal 
and plant life common to the two continents were 
introduced here after the discovery by Europeans. 
The idea was naturally suggested by the rapidity 
with which this continent was peopled, and stocked 
with all domestic animals and cultivated plants. 
The teaching from Buffon’s day to a recent period 
has been to the same effect. Of late the evidence 
has been accumulating to prove this view to be not 
only false, but directly the reverse of what had 
been the real order of succession. 


—————~o>—__—__ 
GAINING A DAY. 


Not long ago the Companion explained at length 
the reasons why a day is added to or taken from the 
calendar when a ship is crossing the Pacific Ocean. 
Those who remember the article will be interested 
in the following extract from the journal of a trav- 
eller on his way from China to San Francisco: 


We ran _a northeasterly course at first, going as 
high as 47°58’ N., in which latitude we crossed the 
one hundred and eightieth degree of longitude on 
July 9th, and consequently had two Fridays and 
= days in the week. 

his fairly puzzled one of our party, who came to 
breakfast in a bewildered state of mind, asking 
whether to-day was yesterday or to-morrow, and de- 
claring that he had certainly gone to bed on Friday 
night, and yet had got up again on Friday morning! 

For my own part, I must say that it looks very 
strange to see in my diary, “Friday, 9th July, No. 1,” 
“Do., do., No. 2!” 


fe 
FORBIDDEN. 


Wit is always sure of a high market value, whether 
it runs in legitimate or in unexpected channels. 


When Dr. Keats was head-master at Eton, the 
boys of a certain class were told to write a theme on 
the Latin maxim, Temere nil facias. When the time 
came for handing in the papers, one boy named 
Rashleigh appeared without his. 

‘‘Where is your theme, sir?” asked the doctor. 

“T haven’t done it, sir.” 

“Not done your theme, sir?”’ 

“No, sir,’ persisted the youth, apparently quite 
undismayed at the prospect of apple-twigs. ““Why, 
sir, you told me not to do it!” R 

“1 told you?” 

“Yes, sir; you said, ‘Temere nil facias,—do noth- 
ing, Rashleigh’ (rashly).” 

The head-master was so delighted with the pun, 
that he smiled on the joker, and said no more. 


—_—— Or 
CONFIDENCE 


In the early days of Antrim, N. H., Deacon Aiken 
and William Smith were great friends, and the his- 
torian of the town narrates this instance of their 
mutual confidence : 


Deacon Aiken bought a yoke of oxen of Mr. 
Smith, and not having the money in hand just then, 
wrote his note for the amount. 

“Well, now,” said Mr. Smith, “I haven’t any desk 
to keep this in. Why won’t you keep it till I call 
for it?” 

So Deacon Aiken kept the note till he was ready 

Then he delivered it up, at the same time 
paying it in full, and Mr. Smith took the note! 
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| Vegetable Pulmonary Balsam.” Cutler Bros. & Co., Bos- 
ton. For $1 by mail, a large bottle sent express paid. [Adv. 
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A Good Reputation. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 


Hoarseness, Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. 
Containing nothing injurious, they may be used at all 
times with perfect safety, and are especially adapted 
for children and invalids. Sold only in boxes. ([Adv, 
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needed the money more than the goods. A 
sad story for him—a pleasant one for you 
—but a true one for all of us. This lot 
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Sympathetic, Pure and Rich Tone, 
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CUSTOMERS DELIGHTED. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
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|j_ Delivered, freight paid, in any 
house in the United States. 
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VOSE & SONS, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Way CovucH, 


HEN a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral will relieve you? Try it. 
Keep it in the house. You are liable to 
have a cough at any 
time, and no other 
remedy is so effective 
as this world- 
renowned prepara- 
tion. No household, 
with young children, 
should be without it. 
Yy Scores of lives are 
‘4 saved every year by 
\ \. ~~ its timely use. 

Amanda B. Jenner, Northampton, 
Mass., writes: ‘‘ Common gratitude im- 
pels me to acknowledge the great bene- 
fits I have derived for my children from 
the use of Ayer’s most excellent Cherry 
Pectoral. I had lost two dear children 
from croup and consumption, and had 
the greatest fear of losing my only re- 
| maining daughter and son, as they were 
| delicate. Happily, I find that by giving 
| them Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, on the first 
| symptoms of throat or lung trouble, they 
are relieved from danger, and are be- 
coming robust, healthy children.” 

“In the winter of 1885 I took a bad 
cold which, in spite of every known 
remedy, grew worse, so that the family 
physician considered me incurable, sup- 
— me to be in consumption. Asa 
ast resort I tried Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- 
ral, and, in a short time, the cure was 
complete. Since then I have never been 
without this medicine. I am fifty years 
of age, weigh over 180 pounds, and at- 
tribute my good health to the use of 
Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral.’’-—G.W.Youker, 
Salem, N. J. 

*‘Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well ever since.’’—Rev. Thos. B. Russell, 
Secretary Holston Conference and P. E. 
of the Greenville District, M. E. C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. t 
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The Acme All-Clamp Club Skate is the best and most perfectly constructed Skate that we have offered. 


be quickly adjusted to the foot. 





FOR THIRTY DAYS 


We offer this magnificent Skate to our subscribers for only $1.00 per pair. Sent by express, and charges paid by 
the receiver. If you wish them sent by mail you must add the postage as indicated below. 

HOW TO ORDER. Measure the sole of your boot from extreme end of heel to extreme end of toe, and 
send us the length in inches. Boys clubbing together, and ordering Skates sent by express to one address, can save 
about one-half the expressage. Remember! This reduction in price is for thirty days only. 
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Postage and packing—35 cts. 40 cts. 40 cts. 45 cts. 45 cts. 50 cts. Z) cts. “50 cts. 


& CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








_ THE YOUTH’S 








JANUARY. 

Th. 17. Benjamin Franklin born, 1706. 
18. Daniel Webster born, 1782. 
19. Gold discovered in California, 1848. 
. 20. Preliminaries of Peace signed, 1783. 
. 21. Louis XVI. guillotined, 1793. 
. 22. First English Parliament met, 1265. 
. 23. William Pitt died, 1806. 





THE SWALLOW.* 


Swallow past my window flying, 

Thy swift course in circles winging, 
From the dawn till day is dying 

One sad song forever singing, 
Would its accents I might follow, 
Know its meaning, pilgrim swallow! 


By my faithless spouse forsaken, 
Little widow left desponding, 
How thy mournful plaints awaken 
Earth and air to mine responding! 
Cry—thy tones I fain would follow, 
Fain would know their meaning, swallow. 


Yet thou art not quite so wretched 
As am I, with thy swift pinions 
Wafting thee along outstretchéd, 
While thy voice fills air’s dominions 
With soft words I strive to follow, 
Little dark-clad pilgrim swallow. 


Would I too—but me confiveth 
This dark dungeon that doth hide me, 
Where no genial sunbeam shineth, 
here free air is e’en denied me, 
Whence my voice can hardly follow 
Thy swift flight, O pilgrim swallow. 


Comes September—summer over, 
Thou for southern flight preparest, 
O’er far shores thy wings will hover, 
Mountains plates and cities fairest; 
Would that t hy flight might follow, 
And might hear thee greet them, swallow! 


But, as each cold day-dawn gleameth, 
Waking I shall in my sorrow 

Think I hear thy voice that seemeth 
Answering to mine, and borrow 

Comfort, while my fancies follow 

Thy far flight, dear pilgrim swallow. 


With the spring when thou returnest, 
Thou shalt see a cross below thee; 
Pause where thou that cross discernest, 
My last resting-place ‘twill show thee; 
Pause and pray that peace may follow 
Death’s release, dear pilgrim swallow. 


London Academy. —M. R. Weld. 


* Englished in the measure of the original, ‘‘ La Ron- 
dinella,” of Tommaso Grossi in his novel, “Marco Vis- 
conti.” This poem is very popular in Italy, and is known 
to most Italian children. 
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For the Companion. 
OVERDONE VIRTUES. 


Mr. Black has a clever son John. When he 
entered the boy at school, he urged upon him—as 
fathers should do—the necessity of study, and 
the importance and value of the knowledge which 
he would acquire. 

John is a hard student; he pores over his books 
so late into the night, and neglects for them so 
constantly all exercise by day, that he is already 
a sallow, lean dyspeptic. He is, too, so convinced 
of the value of his knowledge, that he parades it 
in season and out of season; quotes Horace at 
the breakfast table to his mother, who does not 
understand Latin, breaks into the chatter of a girl 
visitor with a disquisition on biology, and loftily 
rebukes his father, who is a plain, uneducated 
farmer, for mistakes in grammar. 

James Craig is a boy in the same village, who 
was early impressed with the virtue and advan- 
tages of economy. He has carried the habit of 
saving to such an extreme, that he is, at fifteen, a 
miser. 

He was never known to share his cake or fruit 
with a comrade, or to give one of his long-hoarded 
pennies to a hungry beggar. The hard, sharp 
lines of avarice have already pinched and con- 
tracted his face, and he has begurt to lay up for 
himself that heavy load of worldly treasure which 
will not profit him in this world, and all of which 
he must leave behind him when, naked and empty- 
handed, he enters the world to come. 

Ethel Parker, on the contrary, is a young girl, 
who, from childhood, has been praised for her 
generosity. The result is that, at sixteen, she 
has no idea of the rights of property—either her 
own or other people’s. 

Her father is not a rich man, but Ethel indulges 
herself and her schoolmates in costly treats, gives 
away what money she can get without discrimina- 
tion, and denies herself and her friends no luxury. 
When Christmas comes, she heaps her gifts on 
her friends lavishly, leaving her indulgent father 
to feel the weight of bills that he has to work hard 
to pay. 

Now, young people would avoid all these mis- 
takes, and many others into which they fall, if 
they would but remember that a virtue pushed to 
an extreme becomes a vice. Indeed, if they look 
into the matter they will find that the faults and 
disagreeable qualities of most people whom they 
know are not crimes but exaggerated merits. 

Among respectable, church-going men and 
women there are few murderers, thieves, or slan- 
derers. But there is many a man whose industry 
in business makes him trade his better self for 
gain; or whose devotion to duty has turned him 
into a prig; or whose rigorous faith in his church 
has made him an intolerant bigot. 

There is many a woman so absorbed in her 
home and children as to become ignorant of, and 
uninterested in, all life outside of them; or so 
anxious to be kind and agreeable that she has 


|whom we must fight. 
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degenerated into a polite liar and hypocrite; or so 
intent on telling the truth that she affronts every 
friend or stranger with merciless criticism of 
themselves. 


Not many of us like Christian find our way in | 


life barred by a great vice, a huge Apollyon ‘with 
teeth and claws, belching forth flame and smoke,”’ 
But we meet, every day, 
pleasant little false angels of whom we make com- 
panions and who lead us astray into the mire. 


— aw 
“PINNER-TIME.” 


What is “‘dinner-time’’? The hour depends alto- 
gether upon where one lives, in this age; and it has 
depended everywhere upon the epoch of the world. 
In this country, dinner-time with the great majority 
of people, those who live upon the farms and in the 
smaller towns, is between twelve and one o’clock. 
Their dinner-hour is almost exactly that of princes 
and noblemen in Shakespeare’s time. Many lines in 
his works prove that all the world dined, at that 
epoch, in the middle of the day. 


But in many of the larger towns and cities of this 
country, and especially in New England, the ordinary 
dinner-hour is rather nearer two o’clock than any 
other hour. The regulation hour in Boston is sup- 
posed to be two o’clock, though many business men 
dine a little earlier, and many others, including the 
more fashionable, do not dine until six. 

In New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia and other 
great cities a still larger proportion of the people do 
not dine until six or afterward; and in Washington 
the six o’clock dinner is so universal that a few years 
ago a public man who went from the country, and 
who wished to retain his custom of dining in the 
middle of the day, could find but one restaurant in 
the city. and that one not at all to his mind, where 
he could get a dinner at one or two. 

In Europe, the dinner-hour, in the cities and towns, 
is always late in the day, for though in many of the 
country districts the common people still eat their 
chief meal in the middle of the day, the dinner-hour 
of society never comes before six. And in England, 
the fashionable dinner-hour is eight o’clock in the 
evening. 

The more artificial and ‘“‘elegant’”’ life becomes, the 
later the meal hours tend to be fixed. The French 
breakfast—their word déjewner means to break fast 
—comes at noon; their dinner at six or a little later, 
and their supper at nine or ten in the evening. 

But as they do not all remain in bed until noon, a 


| slight meal is needed early in the morning, and they 


usually take their “coffee” upon rising—a sort of 
lunch, with a cup of coffee with a roll or a few cakes. 

The changes which the French dinner-hour has 
undergone prove the tendency to make meal-hours 


| later as society becomes more artificial. 





| law. 


|o’clock; and this hour remained customar 





It is related that in the reign of Louis XII., in the 
simple epoch at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the king went to bed at six in the evening, rose 


| at daylight or before it, and dined at eight o’clock 


in the morning. But these hours did not last long. 
Francis I., Louis’s successor, moved the dinner-hour 
along a little. He dined at ten o’clock in the fore- 
noon and supped at six. 

From the reign of King Henry IV. to the year 
1627, it was the custom at the French court to dine 
at eleven o’clock. At that time it became the usage 
to dine at noon, and the supper-hour came at seven 
in the evening. 

Louis XIV., the “great monarch,” dined at — 
unti 
well into the eighteenth century, when, with the 
elegant people of the French court, dinner began to 
be postponed until two o’clock, and [a ermgy = | until 
three. And the middle classes of society followed 
the fashion at court. 

After the French Revolution the dinner-hour be- 
came still later, coming at five o’clock and finally at 
six. And “good society” in the rest of the world has 
imitated this custom, together with so many other 
French usages. 


eS 
PROPHETIC VERDICT. 


Gouverneur Morris dated American liberty, not 
from the Stamp Act of 1765, but from the prosecu- 
tion of Peter Zenger in 1734, on the charge of libel- 
ling the Governor of New York and his official 
friends. William Cosby was the Governor. He was 
an irritable man, who, having been sent to the Col- 
ony to mend his broken fortune, did much to hasten 
colonial emancipation. Unscrupulous and avari- 
cious, he insisted on new surveys of land and new 
grants, in order that he might clutch at great per- 
quisités. 


“Do you think I mind that?” he answered those 
who objected that the governor was acting against 
“T have great interest in England.” 

The New York Weekly Jow was established to 
defend the cause of the people against the arbitrary 
governor, who was trying to play the part of a bye 
tyrant. Its squibs and satires upon Cosby and his 
Council provoked the authorities to order certain 
copies of the Journal to be — burned by the 
hangman, and its publisher, John Peter Zenger, to 
be thrown into prison. 

Zenger was charged with publishing false and 
seditious libels against the government. As the 
grand jury refused to find a bill against him, the 
attorney-general filed an information. The case ex- 
cited intense interest, for it involved liberty of 
speech and of the press, and all the central colonies 
regarded the controversy as their own. 

James Alexander, Zenger’s counsel and the lead- 
ing lawyer of the Colony, took exceptions to the 
validity of the commission of the chief-justice, De 
Lancey, and to the legality of proceeding by infor- 
mation instead of by indictment. De Lancey refused 
to receive the exceptions. . 

“You thought,” said he to Alexander, “to have 
gained a great deal of applause by opposing this 
court; but you have brought it to this point, that 
either we must go from the bench, or you must go 
from the bar.”’ 

He then issued an order excluding Alexander from 
any further practice in that court. 

he “‘Sons of Liberty” then brought the foremost 
lawyer of the country, Andrew amilton, from 
Philadelphia to plead Zenger’s cause. When the 
distinguished advocate entered the court-room, 
those who were present rose to their feet, waved 
their hats, and shouted loud huzzas. Chief-Justice 
De Lancey frowned — y, and demanded silence. 

The prisoner pleaded ‘‘Not Guilty,” admitted the 
publication of the alleged libel, and justified it by 
asserting its truth. 

Those were the days when the legal doctrine was 
that “the greater the truth, the greater the libel.” 
When Hamilton offered to prove that the alleged 
libel was justified, the Ret te interrupted him, 
saying, ‘‘You cannot be admitted to give the truth of 
a libel in evidence.” 

“Then,” said Hamilton, turning to the jury, “we 
appeal to you for witnesses of the facts. The jury 
have a right to determine both the law and the fact, 
and they ought to do so. The question before you is 
not the cause of __—- printer of New York alone; 
it is the cause of liberty—the liberty of opposing 
arbitrary power by — ng and writing truth.” 

The chief-justice charged against the prisoner and 
the doctrines of his counsel. The jury retired, and 
in a few minutes returned a verdict of ““Not Guilty.” 

The audience, shouting approval, bore Hamilton 
out of the court-room upon their shoulders. The 





Common Council of New York gave him the free- 


dom of the city in a gold box for his gratuitous ser- 
vices in ‘‘defence of the rights of mankind, and the 
liberty of the press.”’ 

That verdict was a prophecy to those who could 
read it of Colonial independence. It was the hand- 
writing on the wall, but there was no Daniel, in 
whom England had confidence, to interpret it. 
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BYGONES! 


Ye doubts and fears that once we knew, 
Ye bitter words, of anger born; 
Ye thoughts unkind and deeds untrue, 
Ye feelings of mistrust and scoru; 
ainst your memory we rebel 
e have outlived your foolish day; 
No longer in our hearts you dwell— 
Bygones! Bygones! pass away! 
But oh, ye joyous smiles and tears, 
Endearments fond and pleasures past; 
Ye hopes of life’s first bu ding years, 
Ye loves that seemed too bright to last; 
Ye charities and words of peace, 
ffection’s sunshine after rain; 
Oh, never let your blessings cease— 
Bygones! Bygones! come again! 
—Charles Mackay. 


WILLIAM AND THE WITCH. 


A story of witchcraft which is amusing, and not 
gloomy and shocking, is sufficiently a novel thing to 
warrant telling, though it is preposterous, as a story 
of witchcraft must be. The English Folk-Lore Jour- 
nal, in a collection of notes on the folk-lore of Suth- 
erlandshire, has a story of the great witch of Cli- 
brek, the Cailleach Mohr, who was suspected of 
having enchanted all the deer of Reay forest, so that 
Lord Reay could not shoot them. 


Lord Reay, being very angry, sent his man Wil- 
liam to find out all about it. William found the 
deer at early morning all grouped faithfully about 
the witch’s hut. One of them seized a skein of blue 
yarn that hung by her door, and ate it, and the witch 
cried out in anger, “The spell is off you now, and 
Lord Reay’s bullet shall be your death to-day !”’ 

Sure enough, that day, William having told his 
master, Lord Reay went hunting, and having suc- 
ceeded in shooting a fine hind, a hank of blue yarn 
was found in its stomach. 

William was sent again to the witch’s. Though 
she was very rich, she never gave anything away, 
nor ever asked any one to sit down in her house. 
William walked boldly into her kitchen. 

“What is your name?’”’ demanded the witch. 

“William Sitdown,’’ said he. 

“Sit down !”” exclaimed the witch, surprised. 

Whereupon William flung himself into a chair. 
She cried out angrily. 

“This do I willingly,” said William, ‘“‘when the 
mistress bids me.” 

Then she turned away full of wrath, and taking 
out a bannock, or kind of cake, she began to eat 
greedily. 

" “Your piece seems a dry one, mistress,’ said Wil- 
am. 

“Ah, the fat side is toward me,” she answered, 
gruffly. She had, indeed, spread the cake an inch 
thick with butter. 

“The side that is to you shall be to me!”’ exclaimed 
William, and seizing the cake, he ran off with it. 
The woman had cursed the cake in parting with it, 
but William was too wary to eat it. And the witch 
having in her fury cursed all the cakes she had, an 
having then proceeded to eat them, died of her meal, 
to the great joy of all her neighbors, and especially 
of Lord Reay, who was fond of hunting. 

The simple Sutherlandshire people no doubt once 
believed such very absurd stories as this; but a witch 
who did nothing worse than enchant the deer, so 
that sportsmen could not kill them, was certainly 
not a very terrible witch. 
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YANKEES INDEED. 


Englishmen seldom fail to appreciate courage, 
whether it be displayed by those who fight on their 
side, or by those who are hostile to them. During the 
War of 1812, a fisherman of Provincetown, named 
Case, was picked up by an English cruiser, and 
pressed into the British service. Soon after this, a 
boat’s crew came on shore, and visited his house on 
a foraging expedition. 


“Have you 7 poultry?” they asked Mrs. Case. 
“No,” she replied, not understanding the word. 
“Why, what are those?” asked an officer, pointing 

td some plump fowl walking about the yard. 

“Hins,” she answered. “But, you miserable old 
Englishman, you shan’t have a single hin of mine, 
for you've taken away my old daddy!” 

So delighted were the soldiers with her spirit, that 
they agreed to return the fisherman, if she would 
sell them some poultry. The bargain was faithfully 
kept. Case came back, accompanied by his boat, 
— had been confiscated, and a stock of beef aad 

our. 

At another time, when a boat from a British 
cruiser had been foraging on the Cape, a barrel was 
dropped, and the officer in command ordered a boy, 
named Cook, to pick it up. 

“T will not!” said he, and started for home, the 
“redcoats” at his heels. 

When his mother heard his story, she begged dim 
to yield, and presently the squad entered. ? 

“Will you pick up that barrel?’ demanded the 
officer. 

“TI will not!” responded the boy, looking him in 
the eye. 

“You are a Yankee!” 

. “Yes,’”’ answered the lad; ‘“‘a Yankee to the back- 

one.” 

No one interfered with him further. His courage 
had covered his offence. 


——_——___—$<«@>—__ 
LEFT BEHIND. 


During the Euphrates exploring expedition sent 
out from England in 1835, W. F. Ainsworth, surgeon 
and geologist, had many a thrilling adventure. Per- 
haps the most alarming incident of his trip was the 
following, abbreviated from his own narrative in an 
account of the expedition: 


The steamer’s head had been brought to alongside 
the Mesopotamian shore, and some of us landed. I 
proceeded up the neighboring cliffs in search of fos- 
sils, and, absorbed in filling my pockets, failed to 
notice that the steamer had turned round, and was 
on its way down the river. I soon realized that my 
position was most perplexing. 

It was ri custom on board the boat to sit in front 
of one of the paddle-boxes, taking notes of the land 
formation, and I might not be missed till the 
steamer came to anchor. The district was sparsely 
inhabited, and probably by lawless Arabs. I had no 
arms, and, examining my purse, I found four ghazis 
—small gold coins, of four shillings each. 

Two of these I secreted in my watch-fob, leaving 
two ready for demand. when, leering my precious 
fossils behind, I started off at the rate of four miles 
an hour, to overtake a steamer which was descending 
the river at the rate of fourteen to twenty miles in 
a time, but which, I knew, would anchor at 
night. 

fn about an hour I came to a village, and entered 
the house of the Sheikh, who received me in a very 
distrustful manner. After some altercation, it was 
agreed that I should give my handkerchief to a fa- 
vorite daughter, and deposit a ghazi with the Sheikh 
for remunerating a guide, Although I doubted the 





Arab’s sincerity, I had no choice but to comply, and 
so the guide started off with me, at a good pace. 

We kept this up for ubout two hours, when we fell 
in with another peasant, and my guide began an 
earnest colloquy with the new-comer, which, it was 
easy to see, had reference to me, and the possible 
number of ghazis I might possess. When they actu- 
ally demanded my money, I left them together and 
proceeded on my way. 

As night came on, my heart misgave me. The 
plain seemed suddenly peopled with living things. 
Stealthy foxes came down from the hills, to drink at 
the river-side. Hyenas and wolves wended their way 
from the jungles to the interior, and jackals would 
dash from the woods, in troops of five or six, and 
run up to me, yelling or gnashing their teeth. 

Suddenly, to my surprise, I came upona fire lighted 
on the banks of the river, and an old man and boy 
sitting by its side. At my approach, the old man 
started up, and raised the club he carried in his gir- 
dle, but as I merely laughed and threw down my 
stick, I was allowed to take my place at the fireside, 
and share the evening meal. 

I soon fell asleep and, after a long nap, the old 
man, who had promised to be my guile, awoke me, 
and we set forth together. When we had walked 
some distance he stopped, raised his club in a threat- 
ening manner, and rubbed together the forefinger 
and thumb of his other hand, a significant manner 
of asking for money. 

I had seized a large stone, and as neither of us 
wished to begin hostilities, we proceeded onward, 
arguing the matter in a pleasing and edifying man- 
ner. He asked for money, my necktie, my fez, and 
finally accepted a kerchief i haa tied about my 
waist. 

At daybreak, we reached a large village, and my 
companion left me. Before me was a delightful 
prospect—a long, low island, and beside it the steamer 
atanchor. After further tribulations, I succeeded 
in reaching her, and found that several natives had 
been sent back in search of me, but as they clung to 
the banks of the river, and I had taken crosscuts, 
they had naturally missed me. The steamer had 
navigated sixty-six miles that day, and I must have 
walked at least fifty. 


———_+@r— 
UNEXPECTED PASSENGER. 


A correspondent of the Lewiston Journal tells a 
story of a fishing trip in the Moosehead region. It 
was just at daylight and his boat was about a hun- 
dred yards from the shore. He had cast anchor and 
was getting ready to smoke his pipe. Just as he 
lifted the lighted match he saw a wake in the water. 


The animal making it was heading toward the 
clearing in such a way as to lead him across my bow. 
Immediately I started to pull the anchor, and at the 
noise the wake at once headed for me. This was a 
surprise, and thinking the animal might be a water- 
snake, I took up the paddle, ready to do battle if 
necessary. 

On came the wake, but as I was about to strike, I 
saw the creature to be a small one. I dropped the 
paddle into the water, thinking to “flip” it into the 
air and get sight of it. But before I could do this, 
like a flash something ran up the paddle, across my 
wrist and out to the bow, and then I saw that I had 
ared squirrel for a companion. He was panting; 
5 —_ worked like bellows, yet he watched me 

eenly. 

I did not approach him, and as the fish now began 
to bite at the end of my one hundred foot line, he 
sat there unmolested until long after the sun had 
risen. A hail to breakfast was a welcome one, and 
as I approached to the bow to pull the anchor, Mr. 
Squirrel took the stern sheets. Paddling in, I put 
my end of the boat against the rock, intending to 
keep the squirrel aboard. 

But as the paddle touched the rock as I “fended 
off’’ the craft, the squirrel came along the gunwale 
of the boat, over my arm, down the paddle, over the 
boots of my companion and up a spruce-tree, all in 
the twinkling of an eye, and there he chirped and 
chattered gaily. 

That squirrel must have swam a mile before I saw 
him and evidently was bound for the scraps which 
fishermen throw out around the camp, for he lin- 
gered all day and then disappeared. An old guide 
toli sae that he chose an hour when the night birds, 
hawks and owls, had gone to roost, and before the 
day hawks had come out, in which to swim across, 
and that “he jes’ knew what he war about;” and I 
don’t doubt the statement. 





+o 
“CESAR” AND HIS WIFE. 


There are husbands who, among their male com- 
panions, like to have it supposed that they are just a 
little tyrannical at home. One such man, who had 
two or three friends at his house one evening, re- 
marked, as they were chatting together comfortably 
at a rather late hour: 


“Yes, Ido what J like at home. My wife, she has 
to bend to my will, I can tell you. In my own house 
I’m a regular Julius Cesar!” 

His wife came into the room in time to hear this 
last sentence. The tyrant of his household looked a 
little uneasy, but his wife neither frowned, nor, ap- 
parently, poid any attention to the remark. But 
after a moment, she remarked, very positively : 

“Gentlemen, it is late, and Julius Cesar has got to 
go to bed!” 

Whereupon the husband arose, stammered his ex- 
cuses and retired, leaving his guests to find their way 
out as best they could. 

It was in another household that the husband once 
remarked to his wife: ‘You know, my dear, that I’m 
the head of the house!’’ 

“‘You may be the head as much as you like,” said 
the wife, “but I’m the neck.” 

“The neck? Oh yes, you may be the neck if you 
want to, my dear.” 

“Very well. It’s the neck that turns the head 
whichever way it pleases, isn’t it?” 


—————§49p———————— 
RAISING POTATOES. 


An industrious native of New Zealand is the Chi- 
nese pheasant, which greatly benefits the farmer by 
destroying slugs and crickets, but, on the other hand, 
is so persistent in rooting up maize and potatoes, 
that most landowners regard it as a deadly enemy. 


The author of ‘“‘Kaipara” says that he once asked 
an Irish settler how his potatoes were getting on. 
“Sure, sir,” replied he, ‘‘it’s a weuderfal counthry 
entoirely! You plant a thing to-day, and it’s up to- 
morrow.” 

“You don’t mean to say your potatoes have 
started?” 

“Oi niver had a crop come like thim!” asserted 
the Irishman. “Sure, Oi planted thim one morning, 
and ivery mother’s son of thim was up the next!” 

His field, it seems, had received a visit from the 
pheasants in full force. 


—— +e 
DIDN’T BLAME ESAU. 


Increasing age does sometimes cause us to appre- 
ciate more fully the temptations of others. 


Little Madeline was eating broiled partridge for 
the first time, and great was her delight in its savor. 

“It’s nicer than anything I ever tasted,” quoth she, 
“and I don’t blame Esau a bit.” e 

“What has Esau to do with it?’ queried her 
mother. 

“Why, you know, mamma,” said the little one, in 
grave surprise at such ignorance, “he sold his birth- 
right for a mess of partridge!”’ 
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For the Companion. 


TO PUSSY TIM-TIM. 


Oh, Tim-Tim, be polite, 

And while Gold-Locks is knitting, 
And in the cosy firelight 

Her fingers soft are flitting, 
Busy and nimble, small and white, 
Between the needles shining bright, 


Don’t crouch in some dark place, 
And while she thinks you sleeping, 
Or washing clean your hands and face, 
Come at her, springing, leaping, 
To steal her little scarlet ball; 
Such manners are not nice at‘all. 
You tangle up her 
thread; 
You make her drop her 
stitches; 

And work that should 
look smoothly red 
Looks like the work of 

witches; 

And quite like webs 
the spiders spin, 

Is the snarl of yarn 
you frolic in. 


If I were lithe and gray 

With eyes of amber-yel- 
low, 

I'd be too dignified to 


play; 
I'd be a stately fellow, 
And look to neither 
left nor right, 
But purr and purr and 
be polite. 
CLARA Doty BATEs. 


——————+or—__<—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE SUNDAY SLIDE. 


“QO Ben, who ever did see 
such a crust ?”’ 

Ben tumbled out of bed, 
and looked out of the window 
with Joe. Last night’s rain 
had frozen as it came, and 
the top of the snow was like 
a sheet of glass, shining in 
the morning sunlight. The 
hills were like frosted cakes, 
so pure white and glistening. 

‘‘Wouldn’t it slide splen- 
did ?’’ said Ben. 

“Oh, hang it!’’ said Joe. 
“Tt’s Sunday, and by to-mor- 
row it'll be all gone. I don’t 
believe it’s wicked to slide 
Sunday.” 

‘Not out of the back door, 
where nobody wouldn’t see 
us,” said Ben. ‘But it’s no 
use to ask father.” 

That was true, for Deacon 
Hagar was a very strict man 
about keeping Sunday, and, 
in fact, sixty years ago, when 
this happened, most people 
kept Sunday better than they 
do now. 

After breakfast and prayers 
were over, ‘‘Now, Joseph and 
Benjamin,” said Deacon 
Hagar, “take your ‘Testa- 
ments, and learn your Bible 
verses the first thing you do.”’ 

The boys found their Tes- 
taments, while their father 
took his Bible, went into the 
bedroom, and lay down on 
the bed. 

He always lay there on 
Sunday mornings till time to 
get ready for meeting, and always had his Bible | 
with him, but he usually slept more than he read. | 

The boys went out on the back stoop. The sun 
shone warm there, to be sure, but the winter air 
was sharp and frosty, and who but boys would 
ever think of going out to sit on a cold wash-bench | 
to learn Bible verses, when they could just as well 
be in the warm kitchen ? 

“Judge not that ye be not judged,” studied Ben 
aloud. ‘I say for it, Joe, seems as if I must have 
a slide down that hill!’’ 

“Judge not that ye be not judged,’’ repeated Joe, 
thoughtfully, but looking at the hill instead of his 
Testament. “I tell you what, Ben, it wouldn’t 
do to get out the hand-sled, of course, but there’s 
a wide board out there we could slide on, don’t 
you see it? Let’s hurry up and go and have one 
slide while mother and Nancy are washing the 
dishes ; they’ll never know it.”’ 

It would not do to go into the house after caps 
and mittens, so they made a quiet rush for the 
board, and bareheaded and barehanded toiled up 
the steep and slippery hill back of the house, the 





























crust hard enough to bear up anything. 


Then getting on the board they started down, 
and just then Nancy came out on the back stoop 
to shake the table-cloth. 

She stopped to watch them, but they had too 
much to think of to notice that. 

How they did come! 

The wind whistled in their ears, and blew their 
hair in their eyes, as they flew like mad down 
that glassy hill. 

Over ridges and drifts and hummocks, bouncing 
and jouncing, jumping the ditch at the foot of 
the hill, and finally stopping with a bump at the 
barn-yard fence. 

Joe bounced about ten feet and landed on his 
nose, while Ben went as far the other way into a 
clump of bushes. 

Nancy went in and told their mother. 

A little while after, two sorry-looking boys 
limped into the kitchen and sat down by the stove. 
They had agreed together not to complain, but 
when their mother came along with liniment and 
salve, they were very willing to be doctored. 
But the dread of what their father might do to 
them made the pain harder to bear. 

Deacon Hagar, however, when he heard the 
story, concluded not 
to punish the boys 
for sliding Sunday. 
He thought their 
bumps and bruises 





acre, 


were punishment enough, and would be quite as 
likely to make them remember. M. Cc. W. B. 





For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


‘How does commerce betwee: nations affect 
them ?”’ was asked of a little Irish girl in the 
geography class. ‘It makes them cousins,”’ she 
answered, promptly. The geography said, ‘‘Com- 
merce between nations brings them into close re- 
lations.” 

‘Which of you can tell me the meaning of 
Amen ?” asked the teacher of a primary Sunday- 
school class. 

Harry held up his hand. 
have got through,’’ he said. 

Little Maggie, after a long day of play, found 
on the way to bed that her dolly had been lying 
neglected all day on a chair. 

‘“‘Why, you poor chile, I forgot all about you, 
and I’m your mother!” 


“Tt means that you 


A little girl was taught to spell cat, and one 
day, soon after, she came rushing up to her 
auntie, exclaiming, ‘‘O Nantie, I’ve found a 
piece of a cat!’ She had found the letter C. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
i. 
RIDDLE. 
With omitted rhymes. 


’Twas on a wintry evening 
I felt Jack Frost, the nipper, 
And learned the constellation 


We sometimes calle x xxx «*# HH 


And in the genial spring-time, 
well remember now, 
My teacher pointed out to me 


he stars which form * * * * * * ® ® #- 


When the sweet summer perfumes 
Were filling all the air, 
I saw, quite near the Zenith, 


The cluster called *« *« * * * « * * *- 


And when the harvest teams came home, 
Skyward I looked again, 
And saw the constellation 


Sometimes called *« * *« * * * * * # * ®. 


How many clusters have I 
named? 
Why, if you are a sage, or 
If you love Astronomy, 
You’ll answer, * * * «* 
ee eH Hs 


2. 


BURIED MOTTO. 


To read this motto choose 
seven words. One word may be 
found in each sentence. It is a 
good motto for all boys and 
girls. It is true as well as good. 
To prove it true, however, they 
must follow it. This will not 
always be easy. But it will be 
a sure way to secure a Happy 
New Year. 


3. 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


The answer, composed of 61 
letters, is an extract from a 
speech delivered by an Amer- 
ican statesman at Plymouth, 
Mass., in commemoration of the 
two hundredth anniversary of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. 

The 1-37-43-24-25-19-2 is to 
dispute. 

The 3-23-13-6-16 is to enchant. 

The 104-7-8-9-38 are free- 
holders. 

The 18-17-5-28-46-41 is a tower 
where a bell is hung. 

The 29-48-11-59-51-27-12-22 is 
illustrious. 

The 44-20-57-14 is a mountain 
mentioned in the Bible. 

The 15-52-40-54 are parts of 
the human body. 

he 1-30-21 is a masculine 
name. 

The 26-39-53-33-50-55-36 is to 
—— or export secretly. 

The 42-31-34-60 is to sound. 

The 45-56-35-49-32-47 is to sep- 
arate. 

The 45-43-24-49-2-5-1-9-18-21- 
13-20-37 is the name of the au- 
thor of this quotation; he was 
born on Jan. 18, 1782. 


FRANK SNELLING. 
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4. 
ANAGRAMMATICAL 


GRAM. 


\ CRYPTO- 
u The letters of the most impor- 
tant anagrammatical word are 
buried in order in every tenth 
word beginning with crestonas. 

Our tenacin naxos érestonas 
used to vagreen upon square 
kictss about a foot long the 
dates of vastlife days and hac- 








For the Companion. 
A FROST-PICTURE. 


Winter, the wizard, was 
gruff and grim; 

He saw how the little 
ones frowned on him. 
“Do they think,” he cried, “that the flowers are 

dead, 
Just because they are sent to bed?” 


And he blustered and blew with much ado 

To find how little the children knew; 

But in the night with a pencil white 

Upon their window a sketch he drew. 

Lovely it was in the morning sun: 

Who can say just how it was done? 

“Ah!” said Daisy, and “Oh!” said Don, 

‘Here are the flowers with their night-clothes on!” 
BEATRICE. 


— 
For the Companion. 


THE CAT’S DOLL. 


My cat had a doll, her very own. We made a 
dress for it out of mamma’s old muff, and Katie 
made a little fur cap to match it. We named the 
doll Muffett, but the cat called it ‘‘M-e-w.” 

Lightfoot—that was our cat’s name—was very 
proud of little Muffett. She played with her by 
the hour. She would take her up in her fore paws 
and kiss her face all over. 












One day when Lightfoot went 
to catch a mouse little Muffett 
got lost. No one could find her 
for a long time. Katie and I 
hunted, and the cat went everywhere calling 
“Mew! Mew!” 

At last she found Muffett herself. She 
jumped up on the lounge and began scratch- 
ing behind the cushions. 

We ran to her and there was poor little 
Muff squeezed in so tight that she could not get | 
her out. 

We helped her and she was delighted to see her 
doll again, and soon went to sleep with Muffett 
between her paws. 

Lightfoot always came to our doll parties with 
her doll. 

That afternoon we made a grand party, to re- 
joice over the doll that was lost and found again. 

Muffett was looking her best with her face 
washed until it shone and her fur dress and cap 
brushed very smooth by her fond mother. Cc. 


+e, 


FIVE-YEAR-OLD Johnny and his little brother 
were playing in the yard one day when a couple 
of Italians happened to go by, engaged in earnest 
conversation in their native tongue. Johnny stood 
listening attentively until they were out of hear- 








ing, then came running into the house exclaim- 
ing, excitedly: ‘“‘O mamma, there were two men 
going down the road talking as loud as they 
could; and we couldn’t hear them !’’ 


negs of the nomos. By the help 
of these kictss they knew upon 
what days hacnegs from new 
moon to full moon would phan- 
ep. Such a vecdar kicts they called an 
al-mon-heed or al-mon-aght, meaning 
“observation of all nomos.” From this 
our word clanama is redvide. 


5. 
CHARADE. 


My first zee carry wherever you roam, 
Ah, rightly should you use it! 


My second’s a dainty, charming home, 
| And sad are those who lose it; 
Oh, be my whole, or you will never 
| Do anything wise or good or clever! 
E. C. D. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Aquarius. 


2. Canton. Can Ton. 
Interweave. Inter Weave. 
Red-eye. Red Eye. 
Carlings. Car ——_ 
Usefully. Use Fully. 
Maintop. Main Top. 
Creep-hole. Creep Hole. 
Tll-nature. Til Nature. 
Sadiron. Sad Iron. 
Ingot. In Got. 
Ownership. Owners Hip. 
Notable. No Table. 


3. Charles Sumner, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
DeWitt Talmage, Bayard Taylor, Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Daniel Webster, Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel 
Parker Willis, Walter Savage Landor. 
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Third row of letters.—Bayard Taylor. 
Fifth row of letters.—Twelfth Night. 
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PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
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BLOOD-POISON. 


“Is poisoning from plants or insect-stings ever 
fatal? Could a patient linger several weeks, the | 
poison slowly spreading all the time, and then die | 
from this cause? Is what is known as blood-poison | 
a disease in itself, or simply the sequence of some- | 
thing else?” 

Our correspondent’s little daughter was seized | 
with vomiting and convulsions. A deep redness and 
swelling, starting from a central point, gradually 
covered the whole body. She died. The physicians 
were unable to understand the case. 

From such a vague statement of symptoms it 
would be impossible to throw light on the case which 
led to the inquiries; but we may say in reply to the 
specific questions : 

1. The poison of some plants is very deadly; but 
we know of none whose symptoms would resemble 
those referred to. 

Further, while many plants contain poisonous 
elements of the most virulent nature, there are few 
which, in the crude state, would be likely to endan- 
ger life where the physician would not be able to 
get at the facts in the case, and apply the requisite 
treatment. 

2. We know of no insects in New England whose 
poison is ordinarily fatal. Yet death has resulted 
from a mere bee-sting; in such cases, fright or other 
nervous derangement has aggravated the evil. But 
in the case both of plant and of insect poisoning, 
the poison does not accumulate in the system, but, 
where death does not take place soon, is gradually 
eliminated by the organs. 

3. Malignant pustule, a very fatal disease, is some- 
times communicated by flies that have fed on dis- 
eased carrion. It appears in a small red point or 
pimple, but sometimes it is not well marked at the 
beginning, and the diagnosis in such a case may be 
very difficult. 

4. Erysipelas also may commence at some one 
point, sometimes an undiscovered scratch, and thence 
spread out extensively, with its peculiar swelling 
and redness. 

5. Blood-poisoning may be developed as the symp- 
tom of some disease, or it may result from absorp- 
tion into the blood of pus from some abscess either 
unknown to the physician, or out of his reach. 

6. A healthy surgeon may be blood-poisoned by 
morbid matter while treating an abscess or dissect- 
ing a dead body. The poison is usually absorbed 
where the skin is chafed, cut, or otherwise broken. 





—-— - 
TECHNICAL LANGUAGE. 


A few years ago the funny men of the press found 
a fertile field for jokes in the “lingo” of the Concord 
School of Philosophy. No doubt there is a ludicrous 
sound to such invented phrases as “the thingness of 
the is,”—an imitation of the sound of phrases really 
in use; but one ought to be quite sure before laugh- 
ing at any phrase which one does not understand 
that the inability to comprehend it does not arise 
from ignorance. 

For example, when we read that “the tolane 
dichloride of higher melting point is probably the 
axially symmetric modification,’ we are conscious 
that we are reading a species of English, and pain- 
fully aware that we do not know what it is all about, 
—but no one laughs at it as nonsense. It means 
something to chemists. 

Occasionally much more familiar words than those 
in the sentence just quoted are used in a highly 
technical sense, and only those who are trained to 
follow metaphysical reasoning can catch the idea 
that is to be conveyed. Here is a very good example 
of the kind of writing alluded to. 

It is the production of a truly great man,—Moritz 
Hauptmann, the greatest authority of his time on the 
theory of music, and the instructor of such famous 
composers as Félicien David, von Biilow, and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. And this is how Herr Hauptmann 
defined sound : 

“The coming to be of the being which subsists 
absolutely during rest, and which is alternately 


Herr Hauptmann’s definition and theory of sound are 
not now accepted by men of science. So they need 
never try to learn what he meant by this strange con- 
gregation of words. 


> 
BUTTERFLY NURSES. 

Ants and butterflies are not ordinarily on the most 
friendly terms, for ants have a ruthless custom of 
seizing and devouring their winged acquaintances. 
There is, however, one species of butterfly, described 
in a scientific journal of Bombay, the larve of which 
are protected by the large black ants found in In- 
dian gardens and houses. 


The secret of this care lies in the fact that the 
larve exude a sweet liquid, of which the ants are 
very fond, and which they obtain by gently stroking 
the little creatures with their antennez. At the foot 
of a bush on which the larve feed, the ants construct 
a temporary nest, and are then ready to act as atten- 
tive nurses. 

About the middle of June the ants are busy run- 
ning about on this bush, in search of the larve, and 
driving them down toward their own nest. When 
the prisoners reach their places, they at once fall 
into a doze, and undergo transformation into pup. 
During this period, if the loose earth at the foot o: 
the bush be scraped away, hundreds of larve and 
pup may be seen, arranged in a broad, even band 
about its trunk. 





In about a week the butterfly is ready to come 
forth, and is tenderly assisted to leave its shell. If 
it is van and healthy, it is allowed to spread its 
wings and fly away, but should it prove delicate, the 


ants exercise the utmost care in assisting it to the | 
| tree, and holding it there in safety. | 


It is said to be a curious sight to watch these frag- 
ile creatures going about in perfect confidence 
among the strong, fierce ants, which have, however, 
by no means adopted the profession of nursing for 
the love of it; for when the larve of another species 
are thrown among them, they immediately set upon 
them and tear them in pieces. 


a 
HIS KINGDOM. 


When the late German Emperor Frederick was 
Crown Prince, and resided at the New Palace, near 
Potsdam, he took great delight in the simple coun- 
try life of the region. He learned all about agricul- 
tural details, and personally superintended the work 
on his neighboring farm of Bornstedt, while the 
Princess took charge of the dairy and poultry-yard. 


One of his most marked characteristics was his 
genuine love of the people; he sympathized with 
even their humblest needs. Especially was he de- 
lighted to visit the village school, where he some- 
times questioned the children in the teacher’s place. 
On one such occasion the following charming dia 
logue took place : 

“To what kingdom does this belong?” asked the 
prince of a little girl, as he touched a medal sus- 
pended to his chain. 

“To the mineral kingdom,” was the answer. 

“And this?” pointing to a flower. 

“To the vegetable kingdom.” 

“And I myself? To what kingdom do I belong?” 

“To the kingdom of heaven,” answered the child. 


+> 
HUNTING LOBSTERS. 


For a seaside sport, the visitors to a Cuban water- 
ing-place have devised the safe pursuit of lobsters. 
The author of “The Pearl of the Antilles’ describes 

For this sport a big barge is procured, and, after 
having been furnished with carpets and rugs for the 
ladies’ accommodation, we proceed to navigate the 
shores and creeks of the harbor. Three or four black 
fishermen accompany us, and bear long torches of 
wood, by the light of which the ground beneath the 
shallow water is visible. 

Our prey is secured by throwing a net, in the 
meshes of which the lobster becomes entangled; 
but should this prove ineffectual, a long pole forked 
at one end is thrust over the creature’s back, and as 
he struggles to free himself from the pronged em- 
brace, a nimble negro dives into the water, and cap- 
tures him alive. 

Great excitement prevails when a lobster comes 
on board, and bounds among our crew and passen- 
gers. 


| the chase : 


- = 
“TINKSHER.” 


Correct spelling is not by any means a universal 
accomplishment. Those who do not possess the art 
have various excuses for the deficiency. Here, for 
instance, is a woman who cannot spell well when 
she writes with a gloved hand. 


She was a showily dressed woman, who came into 
a drug store one day and said: “I want some tinc- 
ture of—of—I really forget the name of it, as I was 
sure I would, but I have it written down on a piece 
of paper here in my purse. Ah, here it is. am 
afraid it isn’t spelled right, for I wrote it with my 
glove on, but perhaps you can make it out.”’ 

“Tinksher of mer,’ read the clerk. 

“Ah, yes,” said he, with a polite smile, “tincture 
of myrrh. How much will you have?” 


~~ 
“NOBODY’S SON.” 

A case of mistaken identity recently caused great 
amusement in a Western court. A colored prisoner, 
about sixteen years old, appeared before the judge, 
charged with stealing a pie. 


‘Take off your cap,” said the judge. 

“What for?” asked the prisoner, without obeying. 
R ee for? You are in court. Take off your 

nat. 

“TI jess don’t have to,” replied the prisoner, calmly. 
Whereupon the judge, turning to the father of the 
prisoner, asked angrily, ‘Is that your son?” 

“No,” replied the man, with an appreciative grin. 
“T guess she aint nobody’s son.” 


— a 
DEFINED. 


A colored nurse was sitting upon the floor one day 
playing with her charge and repeating nursery 
rhymes. Presently she began the absurd jingle of : 

“Curly-locks, Curly-locks, 
Wilt thou be mine? 


Thou shalt not wash dishes, 
or yet feed the swine.” 


“Lucy,” inquired the servant’s mist 
up from her writing, ‘““what are swine?’ 

“I don’ know, mum, fo’ sho, but I reckon it am 
some kin’ o’ ducks!” 


ress, looking 
, 


saleaiiaicagioata 
SEVERE. 


A fop’s affectations of modesty sometimes meet 
with an even worse reception than his open vanities. 





abolished and restored. Not being in self, or dead 
persistence in rest, nor yet being out of self in the 
motion, is sounding, but coming to self.” 

We may say, for the comfort of our readers, that 


“Aw, you know,” said one of this fraternity, “I— 
aw—weally, I believe I was just going to say some- 
| thing quite stupid!” 
| “Why don’t you say simply that you were going 
to speak?” asked a bystander. 
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Barry’s Tricopherous, Our mothers, grandmoth- 
ers, great-grandmothers used it. The great hair grower. 
—_——___—__ 

Payson’s Indelible Ink is simple, reliable and 
satisfactory. Established 50 years. Sold by all druggists. 
— 

Burnett’s Cocoaine.—A PERFECT DRESSING FOR 
THE Harr.—The Cocoaine holds in a liquid form a large 


proportion of deodorized COCOA-NUT OIL, prepared | 
expressly for this purpose. No other compound possesses | 
the peculiar properties which so exactly suit the various | 
It is conceded by all who | 


conditions of the human hair. 
have used it to be the best and cheapest Hair Dressing in 
the World. 


[Adv, 


THE GREAT 
ENGLISH COMPLEXION SOAP. 


Pears’ Soap 


Recommended by the President of the College 
of Surgeons of England, 


Sir Erasmus Wilson, F.R.s. 
MapaMe ADELINA PATTI writes: 














for a sample 





COLLAR 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 











INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMI 


L. 


Cc. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. Cor- 
your size, and for Ill. Cata- 
4 Exchange Pl. Boston, Mass. 


rect styles. 


Perfect fit. Send 
logue. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO. 2 


Send SIX Cents 


AND PAIR OF CUFFS 


I have found it matchless for the 
hands and complexion, 


. 7 aa 


ALL _DRUGGISTS SELL IT. 











WHY YOU SHOULD USE 


Scott sEmulsion 


rCod LTiuwver Oil wu 
HYPOPHOSPHITES. 


It tsused and endorsed by Physi- 
cians because it is the best. 


It is Palatable as Milk. 

It is threo times as efficacious as plain 
Cod Liver Oil. 

It is far superior to all other so-called 
Emulsions. 

It is a perfect Emulsion, does not sepa- 
rate or change, 

Tt is wonderful as a flesh producer. 

It is the best remedy for Consumption, 
Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds, 


Sold by all Druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, N.Y 

















FIT SAVED TO THE PURCHASER. 

All Goods warranted as resented, 

| Money refunded. For richness of color, superior 
finish and wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled 

| by any make of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had 
50 years’ experience in the manufacture of Silks. Make 
no 7M ke, but buy direct from the manufacturer. 

| Sampie sent free on application. O. S. CHAFFEE 
& SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn. 

| Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Wind- 
ham National Bank, Dime Savings Bank, Willimantic 
Savings Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 


ALL INTERMEDIATE PRO 


| 











OUR 


UAL OF 


Man EVER 









(see illustration), or one plant of the cli 





FOR THE 


REY POUBLE UNFLOWER, 


Giant Pansy, or one pkt. Scarlet Triumph Aster, or one pkt. Sunflower “Silver and Gold,” 


White Moonflower or one Bermuda Easter Lily—on the distinct understanding, however, 
that those ordering will state in what paper they saw this advertisement. 


PETER HENDERSON & G 



















YTHING 


GARDEN 


For 1889 is the handsomest and most com- 
plete Garden Guide ever published. It is 
really a book of 140 pages, size 9 x 11 
inches, contains three colored plates, and 
illustrations of all that is new, useful and 
rare in Vegetables, Flowers, 
Fruits and Plants, with plain direc- 
tions ‘“‘ How to grow them,” by 


Shir bindasin 


This manual we mail to any address on 
receipt of 25 cents (in stamps). To all so 
remitting 25 cents for the manual, we will 
at the same time send free by mail, in addition, 
their choice of any one of the following 
Splendid Novelties, most of which 
are now offered for the firsttime, and the 

rice of either of which is 25 cts.: 

ne packet of Autumn King Cabbage, or one 
pkt. of Yosemite Mammoth Wax Bean,or one 
pkt. Delmonico Musk Melon, or one pkt. 


mber Blue Dawn Flower, or one plant of the 


35 Cortlandt St., 


@ NEW YORK. 











THE RAINBOW PLANT, 22's.'s.o7¢.0f 
nificent ofall plants. It grows 2 or3 feet highin 
beautiful pyramidal spirals of thick foliage, 
which is the _most_beautiful and intense 
i Rose, Pink, Amaranth, Yellow, 
Green, Orange, etc. Radiant like a Rainbow. It 
is one of the very easiest plants to grow, either 
in the gardenor pots. ‘er pac . cts. 
LE The grandest 

"of evenin fi 


SWEET NIGHTINGA 
ning about sunset and lasting ti 


flowers, 0 

noon next day. Flower:, pure whi‘e and enor- 
mous size, 9inches long and 6 wide, its power- 
ful and delicate perfume filling the air fora 
long distance. It grows two feet high and each 
plant produces several flowers each evening. It 
grows and blooms freely all summer in any 
garden. The Moonflower is no comparison to it 
in grandeur and beauty. Per pkt., 20 cts. 


PANSY, THUNDER CLOUD. 4.....:.; 


enormous Coa! black flowers, many of which are 
bordered with a red and whiterim; magnificent. 


Per package, 15 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER! ':°° 


every order we will also add another elegant nov 
MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 


JOHN 











ingale and Thunder Cloud Pansy Seed, and é 





Vs 
i RAIN SO LANT 








5 000 Is one of the items 
we €' ur Cus- 
tomers this season, it being the 15th anniversary 
of ourestablishment. It requires neither trou- 
ble or expense to get it. Our Catalogue tells 
how itis given out. 


Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, 


vr Magnificent Illustrated Catalogue 
for 1889 is decidedly the finest ever issued. 
Profusely illustrated with fine cuts andc lored 
plates, n itis offeredallsortsof FLOWER 
an 


VE 
PLANTS, NEW 
TROPICAL 


oe 


+ LOGUE will be sent for only 10 cents, which 
is only a part of its cost to us,or if you order 
Rainbow Plant or any of the seeds here offered, 
and ask for Catalogue it will be sent you Free. 

cents we will mail the Rainbow Plant, Sweet Night- 

atalogue. To 

(2 WRITE AT ONCE AS THIS OFFER 


oral Park, Queens Co., New York. 


elty FREE. 


LEWIS CHILDS, Fl 
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For the Companion. 


JOSEPH BRANT, 


And the Border Warfare of the Revolution. 


In the summer of 1778 the dreadful warfare on 
the borders of New York and Pennsylvania 
became the most conspicuous feature in our revo- 
lutionary struggle, and has afforded themes for 
poetry and romance, in which the figures of the 
principal actors are seen in a lurid light. One of 
these figures is of commanding importance. 

Joseph Brant or Thayendanegea was, perhaps, 
the greatest Indian of whom we have any knowl- 
edge; certainly the history of the Red men pre- 
sents no more many-sided 4nd interesting char- 
acter. It is not strange that he should sometimes 
have been supposed to be a half-breed. He was, 
however, a pure-blooded Mohawk, descended from 
a line of distinguished sachems. 

In early boyhood he became a favorite with Sir 
William Johnson, and the laughing black eyes of 
his handsome sister, Molly Brant, so fascinated 
the rough baronet that he took her to Johnson 
Hall as his wife. Sir William believed that Indians 
could be tamed and taught the arts of civilized 
life, and he labored with great energy, and not 
without some success in this difficult task. 

The young Thayendanegea was sent to be edu- 
cated at the school in Lebanon, Connecticut, which 
was afterward transferred to New Hampshire, and 
developed into Dartmouth College. At this school 
he not only became expert in the use of the Eng- 
lish language, in which he learned to write with 
elegance and force, but he also acquired some 
inkling of general literature and history. 

He became a member of the Episcopal Church, 
and after leaving school he was for some time 
engaged in missionary work among the Mohawks, 
and translated the Prayer-Book and parts of the 
New Testament into his native language. He was 
a man of earnest and serious character, and his 
devotion to the church endured throughout his life. 
Some years after the peace of 1783 the first Epis- 
copal church ever built in Upper Canada was 
erected by Joseph Brant, from funds which he 
had collected for the purpose while on a visit to 
England. 

But with this character of devout missionary 
and earnest student, Thayendanegea combined in 
curious contrast the attributes of an Iroquois war- 
chief developed to the highest degree of efficiency. 
There was no accomplishment prized by Indian 
braves in which he did not outshine all his fellows. 

He was early called to take the war-path; in the 
fierce struggle with Pontiac, he fought with great 
distinction on the English side, and about the 
beginning of the War of Independence he became 
principal sachem of. the Iroquois confederacy. It 
was the most trying time that had ever come to 
these haughty lords of the wilderness, and called 
for all the valor and diplomacy which they could 
summon. 


Brant was equal to the occasion, and no chief- | 


tain ever fought a losing cause with greater spirit 
than he. At Oriskany, August 6, 1777, he came 
near turning the scale against us in one of the 
most critical moments of a great campaign. From 
the St. Lawrence to the Susquehanna his name 
became a name of terror. Equally skilful and 
zealous, now in planning the silent night-march 
and deadly ambush, now in preaching the Gospel 
of peace, he reminds one of some newly reclaimed 
Frisian or Norman warrior of the Carolingian age. 
But in the eighteenth century the incongruity is 
more striking than in the tenth, in as far as the 
traits of the barbarian are more vividly projected 
against the background of a higher civilization. 

It is odd to think of Thayendanegea, who could 
out-yell any of his tribe on the battle-field, sitting 
at table with Burke and Sheridan, and behaving 
with the modest grace of an English gentleman. 
The tincture of civilization he had acquired, 
moreover, was not wholly superficial. Though 
engaged in many a murderous attack, he was far 
less ferocious than one would expect a Mohawk to 
be. Though he sometimes approved the slaying 
of prisoners on grounds of public policy, he was 
flatly opposed to torture and never would allow it. 
He often went out of his way to rescue women 
and children from the tomahawk, and the instances 
of his magnanimity towards suppliant enemies 
were numerous. 

At the beginning of the war the influence of the 
Johnsons had kept all the Six Nations on the side 
of the crown, except the Oneidas and Tuscaroras, 
who were prevailed upon by New England mis- 
sionaries to maintain an attitude of neutrality. 
The Indians in general were utterly incapable of 
understanding the issue involved in the contest, 
but Brant had some comprehension of it, and 
looked at the matter with Tory eyes. 

The loyalists in central New York were numer- 
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abandon their homes and flee to the wilds of 
Upper Canada, where they made the beginnings 
of the first English settlement in that country. 
There, under their leaders, the Johnsons, with 
Colonel John Butler and his son Walter, they 
made their head-quarters at Fort Niagara where 
they were joined by Brant with his Mohawks. 
Secure in the possession of that remote stronghold, 
they made it the starting-point of their frequent 
and terrible excursions against the communities 
which had cast them forth. 

These rough frontiersmen, many of them Scotch 
Highlanders of the old stripe, whose raiding and 
thieving propensities had been little changed by 
their life in an American wilderness, were in every 
way fit comrades for their dusky allies. Clothed 
in blankets and moccasins, decked with beads and 
feathers and hideous in war-paint, it was not easy 
to distinguish them from the stalwart barbarians 
whose fiendish cruelties they often imitated and 
sometimes surpassed. 

Border tradition tells of an Indian who, after 
murdering a young mother with her three children 
as they sat by the evening fireside, was moved to 
pity by the sight of a little infant sweetly smiling 
at him from its cradle; but his Tory comrade 
picked up the babe with the point of his bayonet, 
and as he held it writhing in mid-air exclaimed, 
“Ts not this also a rebel?’’ There are many tales 
of like import, and whether always true or not, 
they serve to show the reputation which these 
wretched men had won. The Tory leaders took 
far less pains than Thayendanegea to prevent use- 
less slaughter, and some of the atrocities permitted 
by Walter Butler have never been outdone in the 
history of savage warfare. 

During the year 1778 the frontier became the 
scene of misery such as had not been witnessed 
since the time of Pontiac. Early in July there 
came a blow at which the whole country stood 


aghast. The valley of Wyoming, situated in 
northeastern Pennsylvania, where the Susque- 


sent the best part of its trained militia to serve in 
Washington’s army. 

These circumstances did not escape the keen eye 
of Colonel John Butler, and in June, 1778, he 


of his own rangers, a regiment of Johnson’s 
Greens, and a band of Senecas, in all about twelve 
hundred men. Reaching the Susquehanna, they 
glided down the swift stream in bark canoes, 
landed a little above the doomed settlement, and 
began their work of murder and pillage. Con- 
sternation filled the valley. The women and chil- 
dren were huddled in a blockhouse, and Colonel 
Zebulon Butler, with three hundred men, went out 
to meet the enemy. 

There was no choice but to fight, though the 
odds were so desperate. As the enemy came in 
sight, late in the afternoon of July 3d, the patriots 
charged upon them, and for about an hour there 
was a fierce struggle, till overwhelmed by weight 
of numbers the little band of defenders broke and 
fled. Some made their way to the fort, and a few 
escaped to the mountains, but nearly all were 
overtaken and slain, save such as were reserved 
for the horrors of the night. 

The second anniversary of independence was 
ushered in with dreadful orgies in the Valley of 
Wyoming. Some of the prisoners were burned at 
the stake, some were laid upon hot embers and 
held down with pitchforks till they died, some 
were hacked with knives. Sixteen poor fellows 
were arranged in a circle, while an old half-breed 
hag, nearly ninety years of age, known as Queen 
Esther, and supposed to be a daughter of the 
famous Count Frontenac, danced slowly around 
the ring, shrieking a death-song as she slew them 
one after the other with her tomahawk. 

The next day, when the fort surrendered, no 
more lives were taken, but the Indians plundered 
and burned all the houses, while the inhabitants 





fled to the woods, or to the nearest settlements 
on the Lehigh and Delaware, and the vale of 





BORDER 


hanna makes its way through a huge cleft in the | Wyoming was for a time abandoned. 
mountains, had long been eelebrated for the unri- | sufferings attended the flight. 


WARFARE. 


Dreadful 
A hundred women 


valled fertility and beauty which, like the fatal | and children perished of fatigue and starvation in 


gift of some unfriendly power, had served only to 
make it an occasion of strife. 

This lovely spot lay within the limits of the old 
charter of Connecticut, according to which that 
province was to extend from Rhode Island west- 
ward to the Pacific Ocean. It also lay within the 
limits of the charter by which the proprietary 
colony of Pennsylvania had been founded. About 


one hundred people from Connecticut had settled | 
there in 1762, but within a year this little settle- | 
ment was wiped out in blood @nd fire by the; 


Delawares. 

In 1768 some Pennsylvanians began to settle in 
the valley, but they were soon ousted by a second 
detachment of Yankees, and for three years a 
miniature war was kept up, with varying fortunes, 
until at last the Connecticut men, under Zebulon 
Butler and Lazarus Stewart, were victorious. In 
1771 the question was referred to the leading law- 
officers of the crown, and the claim of Connec- 
ticut was sustained. 

Settlers now began to come rapidly, the fore- 
runners of that great New England migration 
which in these latter days has founded so many 
thriving States in the West. By the year 1778 the 
population of the valley exceeded three thousand, 
distributed in several pleasant hamlets, with town- 
meeting, schools and churches, and all the char- 
acteristics of New England orderliness and thrift. 
Most of the people were from Connecticut, and 
were enthusiastic and devoted patriots; but in 
1776 a few settlers from the Hudson Valley had 
come in, and exhibiting Tory sympathies were 
soon after expelled. 

Here was an excellent opportunity for the 
loyalist border-ruffians to wreak summary ven- 
geance upon their enemies. Here was a settlement 


ous, but the patriot party was the stronger, and | peculiarly exposed in position, regarded with no 
such fierce enmities were aroused in this frontier | friendly eyes by its Pennsylvanian neighbors, and 
society that most of the Tories were obliged to | moreover ill-provided with defenders, for it had 


trying to cross the swamp which has since been 
, known. to this day as the ‘Shades of Death.’ 

| Such horrors needed no exaggeration in the 
| telling, yet from the confused reports of the fugi- 
| tives, magnified by popular rumor, a tale of 
| wholesale slaughter went abroad which was even 
worse than the reality, but which careful research 
has long since completely disproved. 

The popular reputation of Brant as an incarnate 
demon rests largely upon the part which he was 
formerly supposed to have taken in the devastation 
of Wyoming. But the ‘‘monster Brant” who 
figures so conspicuously in Campbell’s celebrated 
poem was not even present on this occasion. 
Thayendanegea was at that time at Niagara. It 
was not long, however, before he was concerned 
in a bloody affair in which the infamous Walter 
Butler was principal. 

The village of Cherry Valley, in central New 
York, was destroyed on the Tenth of November 
by a party of seven hundred Tories and Indians. 
All the houses were burned, and about fifty of the 
inhabitants murdered without regard to age or sex. 
Many other atrocious things were done in the 
course of this year; but the affairs of Wyoming 
and Cherry Valley made a deeper impression than 
any of the others. 

Their inhabitants were not rough frontiersmen 
of the ordinary type, but quiet and respectable 
yeomanry. Among the victims there were many 
refined gentlemen and ladies well known in the 
Northern States, and this was especially the case 
at Cherry Valley. The wrath of the people knew 
no bounds, and Washington made up his mind 
that exemplary vengeance must be taken, and the 
source of the evil extinguished as far as possible. 

An army of five thousand men was sent out in 
the summer of 1779, with instructions to lay waste 
the whole country of the hostile Iroquois, and 
capture the nest of Tory miscreants at Fort 





took the war-path from Niagara, with a company | 


37 


jae. The command of the expedition was 
offered to Gates, and when he testily declined it as 
| requiring too much hard work from a man of his 
| years, it was given to Sullivan. To prepare such 
an army for penetrating to a depth of four hun- 
dred miles through the forest was no light task; 
and before they had reached the Iroquois country, 
Brant had sacked the town of Minisink, and 
annihilated a force of militia sent to oppose him. 

Yet the expedition was well-timed for the pur- 
pose of destroying the growing crops of the enemy. 
The army advanced in two divisions. The right 
wing, under General James Clinton, proceeded up 
the valley of the Mohawk, as far as Canajoharie, 
and then turned to the southwest, while the left 
wing, under Sullivan himself, ascended the 
Susquehanna. 

On the Twenty-second of August the two 
columns met at Tioga, and one week later they 
found the enemy at Newtown, on the site of the 
present town of Elmira, fifteen hundred Tories 
and Indians, led by Sir John Sohnson in person, 
with both the Butlers and Thayendanegea. In 
the battle which ensued, the enemy were routed 
with great slaughter, while the American loss was 
less than fifty. 

No further resistance was made, but the army 
was annoyed in every possible way, and stragglers 
were now and then caught and tortured to death. 
On one occasion a young lieutenant, named Boyd, 
was captured with a scduting party, and fell into 
the hands of one of the Butlers, who threatened 
to give him up to torture unless he should disclose 
whatever he knew of General Sullivan’s plans. 
On his refusal he was given into the hands of a 
Seneca demon, named Little Beard, and after 
being hacked and plucked to pieces with a refine- 
ment of cruelty which the pen refuses to describe, 
his torments were ended by disembowelling. Such 
horrors served only to’exasperate the Americans, 
and though they do not seem to have taken life 





great zeal and thoroughness. 

The Iroquois tribes had so far advanced towards 
the agricultural stage of development that they 
were now more dependent upon their crops than 
upon the chase for subsistence; and they had 
besides learned some of the arts of civilization 
from their white neighbors. Their long wigwams 
were beginning to give place to framed houses 
with chimneys ; their extensive fields were planted 
with corn and beans, and their orchards yielded 
apples, pears and peaches in immense profusion. 

All this prosperity was now brought to an end. 
From Tioga the American army marched through 
the entire country of the Cayugas and Senecas, 
laying waste every cornfield, burning down every 
house, and cutting down all the fruit-trees. More 
than forty villages, the largest containing one 
hundred and twenty-eight houses, were razed to the 
ground. So terrible a vengeance had not overtaken 
the Long House since the days of Frontenac. 

The region thus devastated had come to be the 
principal domain of the confederacy. The Senecas 
now numbered more than all the other tribes taken 
together. The Onondagas had already been over- 
whelmed in the spring by a party from Fort 
Stanwix; the Mohawks, as we have seen, had 
withdrawn beyond the Niagara River; the Oneidas 
and Tuscaroras were spared, as friendly to the 
American cause. 

From the blow thus inflicted, the confederacy 
never recovered. The winter of 1779-80 was one of 
the coldest ever known in America, so cold that the 
| harbor of New York was frozen solid enough to 
| bear troops and artillery, while the British in the 
city, deprived of the aid of their fleet, spent the 
winter in daily dread of attack. 

During this extreme season the houseless Cay- 
ugas and Senecas were overtaken by famine and 
pestilence, and the diminution in their numbers 
was never afterwards made good. The strong- 
hold at Niagara, however, was not wrested from 
Thayendanegea. That part of General Sullivan’s 
expedition was a failure. From increasing sick- 
ness among the soldiers, and want of proper food, 
he found it impracticable to take his large force 
beyond the Genesee River, and accordingly he 
turned back toward the seaboard, arriving in 
New Jersey at the end of October, after a total 
march 0: more than seven hundred miles. 

Though so much harrying had been done, the 
snake ws only scotched after all. Nothing short 
of the complete annihilation of the savage enemy 
would have put a stop to his inroads. Before 
winter was over, dire vengeance fell upon the 
Oneidas, who were regarded by their brethren as 
traitors to the confederacy; they were utterly 
crushed by Thayendanegea. i 

For two years more the tomahawk and firebrand 
were busy in the Mohawk Valley. It was a veri- 
table reign of terror. 

Blockhouses were erected in every neighbor- 
hood, into which forty or fifty families could 
crowd together at the first note of alarm. The 
farmers ploughed and harvested in companies, 
keeping their rifles within easy reach, while 
pickets and scouts peered in every direction for 
signs of the stealthy foe. In battles with the 
militia, of which there were several, the enemy, 
with his greatly weakened force, was now gener- 
ally worsted, but nothing could exceed the bold- 
ness of his raids. On one or two occasions he 
came within a few miles of Albany. Once a 
small party of Tories actually found their way 
into the city, with intent to assassinate General 
| Schuyler, and came very near succeeding. 





unnecessarily, they carried out their orders with- 
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In no other part of the United States did the 
war entail anything like so much suffering as on 
the New York border. During the five years 
ending with 1781, the population of one county 
was reduced by two-thirds of its whole amount, | 
and in the remaining third there were more than 
three hundred widows and two thousand orphan 
children. JoHN FISKE. 


+r 
REST AWHILE. 


Birds in all seasons do not sing, 

Flowers have their time to bloom and fall; 
There is not any living thing 

Can answer to a ceaseless call. 


—@>—__——__ 


For the Companion. 


MY FIRST NIGHT IN DAKOTA. 


We were sitting about the open fireplace of our | 
old home “Down ,East,” one blustering Saturday 
evening in March. We were awaiting with some 
impatience the appearance of my younger brother | 
Jack, who had an hour before gone to the post-office, | 
a half-mile away, for the mail. 

“TI don’t see where the child can be!” mother said 
at last, trying to pick up a stitch in her knitting by 
the waning firelight. 

“Oh, he’s probably three miles away by this time, 
ranging about the pastures with that Scud Winters 
laying out fox-bait,” said Dorothy. “I declare 
there’s no more dependence to be put in that boy 
than in a chipmonk!”’ 

‘When he knows, too, this is father’s night to 
write, and we are all so anxious to hear from him,” 
added Emily. ‘It’s a shame!’’ 

“Oh, oh! There he is now!” shouted little Bob, 
as a series of whoops and cries worthy of a band of 
Chilkat Indians came rapidly nearer. 

Next moment the door burst open, and in tumbled 
tardy Jack, hatless, breathless, with a volley of 
snowballs whizzing after him, sent with vengeful 
aim by the hands of much-enduring companions 
whom Jack had antagonized. Mother, while mildly 
chiding him, hastened to extricate him from beneath 
the round table, which, in his headlong flight, he had 
upset upon himself, with its load of papers, books 
and work-baskets of mending. 

“Such a mess! Turn him out again, and let him 
get his deserts!’ urged Dorothy, gathering up the 
melting snowballs. 

“But where’s the letter, my son?” mother asked, 
anxiously, not much heeding these indignant excla- 
mations. 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ and Jack thrust his rough, 
red hands deep into one pocket after another. 

But the letter was not forthcoming, and a fresh 
outburst of indignation began to descend upon his 
head. 

“?*Twas in my cap. There’s some big holes in my 
pockets!’ he exclaimed, ruefully. 

“Oh, there! And he’s lost his cap!” cried Emily. 

“Didn’t I tell you,” said Dorothy, in some con- 
tempt. 

Jack ran to the door, and I hastily lighted the 
lantern and followed him. Down by the gate his 
cap was found where a snowball had knocked it off, 
and after feeling about in the soft snow, which had 
fallen that day, the letter was found, crumpled and 
wet from the tramp of many sturdy feet. In our 
thankfulness at recovering the precious missive, 
Jack’s offences were for the time forgotten. 

My father, whose Eastern business had been de- 
clining for the last few years, had gone to the far 
West some weeks previously, in 
quest of a tract of land on which 





behind would come, despite my efforts to banish 
them, as the train sped swiftly on over the wide 
breadth of country between Maine and Dakota. Yet 
everything had been favorable, and I began to con- 
gratulate myself on my shrewdness and ability as a 
traveller, when by a blunder I missed the last con- 
nection at Pierre. 

To make it worse yet it had been storming all day, 
and it was now Saturday afternoon. There was no 
other passenger train for the day. I expected that 
father would be waiting for me at the little way- 
station of C——, some thirty miles farther on. 

I was now homesick in dead earnest, and resolved, 
on learning that a mixed train would start out at 
six o’clock in the evening, to push on with it, rather 
than stop over till the next week. I hoped I might 
get conveyance to the claim, or at all events procure 
lodgings at C—. 

So never heeding the storm, I hurried at the ap- 
pointed time into the single old passenger car at the 
rear of the long train, and was soon moving out into 
the dim, white country. There was but one other 
passenger, a dark, doubtful-looking half-breed who 
watched me so persistently, though furtively, that 
before we had proceeded many miles, I would have 
given much if I had remained behind. 

It was a great relief to me, when the conductor 
came in and engaged the attention of the fellow, as 
he occasionally did, with inquiries about the Black 
Hills from which it seemed he had just come in. 

Pierre and the fort across the river were the start- 
ing-points, to the hills, for the freighters with their 
long ox and mule teams of six and eight span, and 
big loaded wagons coupled together like cars. The 
presence of doubtful characters in the vicinity was 
then not a thing unusual. 

I confidently expected that we would get to our 
point of destination within three hours after start- 
ing, but so slow was our progress on account of a | 





heavy train and slippery track, that not more than 
two-thirds of the journey had been accomplished in 
that time. 

The storm had come on again, and the wind blew 
a gale, and drove the frozen hail in thick clouds 
across the dreary country. Night had shut down 
early, making what was before an anxious situation 
almost intolerable. | 

My odious fellow-traveller had even moved to a} 
nearer seat, and although my suspicions may have 
done him injustice, I felt him to be a dangerous | 
neighbor, and was shivering as much with fright as | 
cold, when the conductor again came in and an- 
nounced that we would soon be at C——. 

“Are you expecting friends to meet you, miss?” 
he said to me. 

I explained the situation to him hopefully, but he 
put on a rather doubtful expression. 

“But s’pos’n’ your father aint there—what then?” 
he asked, with some concern in his tones. 

“Why, I suppose, in that case, I shall have to get 
lodgings, as it is too late to get a conveyance,” I 
replied, as calmly as I could. 

“Why, miss, there’s only one house, an’ that’s 
more’n half a mile off,—an’ ’taint likely you’d want 
to go to that,” he added, in an undertone, “nothin’ 
but a pack o’ half-breeds: living in it, and queer at 
that. If ’twarn’t so fur to my place,—two miles, I | 
reckon,—I’d ask ye to 
go along, but it’s too 
tough out, blowin’ a 
regelar blizzard.” 

“But, surely, I can 
stay in the station,— 
the waiting-room?” I 
faltered. 

“Why, miss!’ he ex- 
claimed, after regard. 
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to settle our big family, hoping 
not only to improve his fortunes, 
but to find employment for the 
two boys who were now able to 
do something to help meet the 
family expenses. 

He had left us behind, to wait 
his summons, and this letter, which 
had been so nearly lost, proclaimed 
his success in securing a tract of 
land such as he wished, in a shel- 
tered valley in central Dakota, 
with abundance of grass and water. 
It was situated in a township not 
then in the market, and the only 
way to secure it was to “squat” on 
it, and “hold the claim down” till 
it was thrown open for settlers. 

Notwithstanding the depth of 
snow on the ground at the time, 
and not a foot of lumber nearer 
than Pierre, thirty miles distant, 
a building of some sort must be 
erected to shelter us. So at Pierre 
he had purchased lumber for a 
small house, had it framed, ‘and 
sent it by rail to a station within 
six miles of his land. 

He had shoveled the snow away on a selected site, 





and with the help of another “squatter” and his | 


wife, living in a dug-out a mile away, he had got his 
house up, and now would one of the girls come out 
and keep it, while he worked and made further prep- 
arations for the reception of mother and the rest of 
the family in the autumn? 

“Now, girls, don’t all speak at once!” cried Jack, 
as we sat regarding mother in inquisitive silence. 

“Dorothy can’t go, that’s certain,’ mother re- 
marked, reflectively. 
two months to come.” 

“Better send Em,” interrupted Jack. 
hold a claim down, if she once got her foot on it.” 


undertake the long journey alone, much less the | 


hardships of pioneer life,” said mother. 

“No, you will have to go, Kathy. You are econom 
ical, and can help your father and make him com 
fortable.” 






ing me a moment, in wonder at my ignorance, I 
suppose. ‘“That’s what I’m hauling this lumber for, 
to build a new one. The old one went up in a blaze 
day ’fore yest’d’y. °*Twarn’t nothin’ but a shanty, 
anyway,” he added, picking up his lantern, and 


the engine. 
My feelings at this announcement can be imagined. 


} 
| 
| : 
| no one to meet me,I gave way, for the first time 


mornin’,” he remarked, not without a touch of 
anxiety in his voice. “‘There don’t seem to be nothin’ 
else. I’ll leave ye my lantern, though you’d better 
blow it out, I reckon, after I go away, so the light 
needn’t draw anybody round. But I’ll leave ye these 
matches,” he continued, “in case ye want to light it, 
and I’ll lock both doors of the car, but I’ll leave the 
key here inside. 
place,’ he added, after a final inspection of the fire, 
and a look at two or three of the windows. 
can come pretty soon arter I go out, and lock the car 
door.” 


his long tramp in the storm with his two sons who 


away, I fell intoa panic. In spite 
of the storm anf darkness, and 
the long distance, I regretted that 
I had not braved it all and gone 
with them. 
shouted wildly after them. 


another 
waiting vainly for an answering 
halloo, I returned to the car,blew 
out the light, locked the door, 
and huddled into a far corner, 
where for a long time I sat, quite 
dumb with terror. 


The storm began to lull. 
eleven o’clock the moon was 
showing fitfully 
broken clouds. 
whiteness of the wide, 
country was even worse than the 
cracking of the car, the falling of 


stove, the ticking of my watch, 
and 


, 


| going out hurriedly at an imperative whistle from 


“I don’t see but you’ll have to set it out here till 


I’m sorry, miss, it’s so fur to my 


“You 





With that he bade me good-night, and set off on 


As soon as their steps had died 


Running out I 
But the storm bore my voice in 
direction, and after 


How the moments dragged! 
By 


through the 
But the ghostly 
lonely 


wild uproar of the storm. The 
a bit of coal in the rusty little 


my own turbulent heart- 
throbs were almost painfully 
loud. 

My sensitive ear caught the 
slightest sounds, and presently 
I detected stealthy footsteps outside. My heart 
stopped beating for a moment, I grew dizzy and 
faint, but retained sufficient sense to slide down off 
the seat to the floor where I crouched, praying 
silently for the protection of Him Who has promised 
to be our defence. 

A slight rocking of the car now became percepti- 
ble, and the door-knob was slowly turned! A moment 
later a dark face was pressed close against one of the 
window-panes,—that of my odious fellow-passenger! 

Repressing with difficulty my impulse to cry out, I 
crouched still lower and remained silent, listening 
intently, and could now hear muffled footsteps 
moving around the car to the other door. 

That knob was tried also, at first softly, then with 
sudden force and noise, as if the sneaking wretch 
was both disappointed and angry. 

I crawled along the aisle of the car to the 
stove, and grasped the iron fire-poker, though 
I had, I confess, little faith in my ability to 
wield it successfully in self-defence. 

Twice the miscreant outside the door 
appeared, from the sounds, to throw his 
weight against it, and then with a muttered 
curse set hastily off through the snow. 

Rising from the floor, I peered out and saw 
his dark form move off in the direction he 
had gone on our arrival at the station. It at | 
once came to my mind, that he had gone | 
away to procure an axe or a bar, with which 
to force the door. 

The instinct to fly instantly took full posses- | 
sion of me. The fire poker I still held in my 
hand. Catching up the conductor’s aera 
though why, I scarcely can tell,—I rushed to} 
the other door of the car, unlocked it, and | 
sprang down the steps. The snow was fully a 
foot deep. But I started to run in the 
direction I had héard the conductor and 
brakemen go away. 

The moon was again obscured. It was 
squally, and the snowflakes filled the air, but 
I could see far out on the prairie some dark object 
which I thought might be a house. I ran on 
toward it, exerting myself to the utmost in my 
dread of pursuit. 

The dark object proved to be much nearer than I 
had thought it. I reached it after a few minutes, | 
and to my disqppointment, found it to be only an | 
old freight wagon. I drew up in the shelter of it, 
and looked back toward the cars. I could barely 
make them out, but I could hear sounds which 
indicated that my persecutor was trying to break in 
the door. 

“My tracks in the snow will betray my course,” I 
thought, and yet I again started and ran on as fast 
as I could for some time. I was young and healthy, 
| and my fears gave me strength. 

At last I stopped out of breath, and looked all 
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| about me, vaguely hoping that I was near the con- | 


| ductor’s house. But only a white expanse of snowy 

| prairie spread out around me. I could not now see 
the cars, or the freight wagon. 

Anxiety lest I should get lost on the prairie and 

| perish in the snow next filled my mind. I went on, 


Upon coming to a stop on the siding, and finding | trying to keep to a straight course. The accounts | 


| which I had read of persons getting lost and freezing 







“Her school won’t close this | 


“She could 


since leaving home, to tears. Just then a rough 
hand touched my shoulder, and my offensive car-mate | 
growled into my ear, ‘“‘Where you go? Big storm. 


| Come ’long. I take care you.” 
“I’m afraid Emily hasn’t experience enough to | 


T shook off his hand with a shudder of terror, but 
mustered sufficient courage to decline his attentions | 


| most emphatically, whereupon he went off into the 


- | 


It was finally decided that I should go out to 


father in his new home in the Northwest, and two | raged. 


| darkness muttering, and I was left to my frightened 


thoughts. 

What would become of me! 

It was now about ten o’clock, and the storm still 
Clearly there was nothing to be done, but 


weeks from that time found me on my way thither. | stay where I was till morning on the lonely prairie. 
The journey was a tedious one, and many home- The really kind-hearted conductor came in again, and 


sick thoughts and longings for the dear ones left | rekindled the fire in the stove. 








to death on the Western plains, recurred to my mind, | 
and filled me with the gravest apprehension. By | 
this time my boots and hose were wet through, my | 
feet were numb with cold, and I was becoming very | 
tired. 

Then suddenly some large object loomed up before | 
me. Going forward a few steps, I saw that I was | 
| close upon a house. It must be the conductor’s, 1| 
| felt sure, for I must have walked, at least, two miles. | 

The house was a small one, and all was dark and 
still about it. I approached the door and knocked 
several times. At length, a gruff voice called out, 
“Who be ye? and what d’ye want?” 

The tone of voice rather than the words sent a 
| thrill of horror through me afresh! for it was the 


voice of my dreaded fellow-passenger, the half-breed! 
For a moment I was stupefied with astonishment 
and dismay. Then it flashed to my mind, that in my 
wanderings over the prairie I had lost my way, and 
came round to the house of these disreputable 
people! 


In a paroxysii of affright, I ran around the corner 


of the house and then away from it, off into the 
snow and darkness. Glancing back I saw the glimmer 
of a light at the house, and heard the door open. 
threw myself prostrate in the snow, lest I should be 
discovered. 
that I ventured to get up and go on. 


I 
It was not till I heard the door close, 


How far I went, or how long I continued walking, 


| I cannot say, but after a long time another dark 
were the train hands. Their work allowed them to | object came into view upon the white expanse about 
be at home only over Sundays, 
and they were tired and hungry, 
I presume. 


me. I approached it trem- 
blingly. My feet were by this 
time quite numb, and my sen- 
ses very dull. 

It proved to be a small 
mound-like hovel, such as are 
called “dig-outs” or ‘“dug- 
outs.” 

Plodding my way round it, I 
found the door, which stood 


ajar, and entered. 
The place felt 
like a tomb, — 
damp, cold and 
dark. All at once 
it occurred to me 
to light the lan- 
tern which, all 
this time, I had 
carried, although 
I had left the 
poker in the 
snow long before. 

Ah, how cheery and good the blessed light was! I 
found a stone fire-place, and an old bunk of boards 
containing a straw bed. 

Having set down my lantern, I broke the crumbling 
old boards in pieces, and, with them and the straw, 
kindled a fire in the fireplace. When it was well 
ablaze, I sat down before it, took off my sodden 
boots, and warmed my poor, numb feet. 

There was enough of the old rubbish to keep a fire 
burning in the fireplace for an hour or more. It was 
now past four o’clock in the morning, and a gleam of 
daylight was coming in about the door. New hope 
came to me now, and not long after I heard voices, 
as if persons were passing. 

Peeping out cautiously at first, | saw two men who 
had gone a little past the hovel, which I perceived 
was situated onaroad. My heart gave a great throb 
for joy, as I recognized in one of the men the kind- 
hearted conductor of the train. 

Pulling open the door I called to him, as if he had 
been my oldest and best friend, and never shall I 
forget the look of astonishment on his face, and that 
of his son, the brakeman, as they turned and recog- 
nized me! 

“Why, you poor child!’ he cried out, “What 
brought ye here?” 

In as few words as possible, I acquainted him with 
my nocturnal peregrinations. 

“Wak, wal!” he exclaimed, ‘‘my wife was right, as 
she ’most allus is. Do ye know, that woman wanted 
me to go back and get ye, last night, arter I got 
home, and she routed me out at four o’clock this 
mornin’ to start. Nothin’ else would satisfy. She’s 
a New England woman, too, my wife is! She’s up, 
and a-gittin’ breakfast for ye. So come along with 
me as quick’s ye can, she’ll be right glad to see ye, 
and it’s only a little ways.”’ 

I went home with the conductor, and found a kind 
and true friend in his excellent wife. I came quite 
near being ill, and felt badly all that day. If I 

had been anything of a heroine, I suppose I should 
have “had a brain fever, and lain at the point of 
death for many days.” But I was able to go home 
with father on Monday, and if ever a daughter was 
glad to see her father, I was the one! 

Times and things have changed at C—— since that 
night. Where I wandered about on the snowy 
prairie, there is to-day a considerable village, and I 
am now teaching school in a fine school-house, not a 
hundred yards from the place where stood the old 
“dig-out’”’ in which I took refuge on that eventful 
night. CATHARINE S. BLAISDELL. 
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LEAVE THE BUTTONS. 


“Why do you rip the buttons from that pretty 
dress, Mattie?” asked a lady of her cousin, whom 
| she found busy in her room with a chair full of gar- 
| ments beside her. ‘They are such a perfect match 
| for the cloth, it seems a pity to separate them.” 
“Oh, I always save my buttons!” her cousin 
| answered, with the air of a capable manager. ‘Ellie 
| has outgrown the dress, and I am going to give it 
| away, but I may want the buttons sometime. I have 
a box full of nice buttons that I have saved from 
These cost fifty cents a dozen, and I 
can’t afford to throw them away.” 

“Ts the dress going to a poor child?” asked the 
visitor, seeing in her swift fancy a vision of some 
forlorn little girl with the dress pinned together in 
some places, and gaping apart at others. 

“T suppose so,’’ said the cousin, carelessly, “I send 
all these things over to old Mrs. Platt. She keeps a 
charity-box for the poor. It is a good way to get rid 
of what one doesn’t want, without having to look up 
the cases. How do you manage your giving, Maria?’’ 

“T have so little to give,” replied the other, with a 
faint blush. “The few things I can part with all go 
to one person only, a poor seamstress who sews for 
my landlady, but has no time to sew for herself.” 
“Oh, well, of course all can’t give alike,’’ com- 





time to time. 
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mented the matron, as she went on swiftly cutting a 
half-dozen pearl buttons from an outgrown pinafore. 

“T believe,” thought Cousin Maria, as she left the 
house, “that I will call on Mrs. Platt this morning. 
She was one of my mother’s friends, and I wonder I 
have not been there before.” 

So she was presently sitting with the delicate, 
sweet-faced elderly woman who kept the charity- 
box in her modest home. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Platt, in answer to a question, 
“I began visiting among the poor several years ago, 
and formed some true friendships in that way. I 
know just what the needs are in many of the fam- 
ilies, and find little difficulty in disposing of all arti- 
cles sent to me.” 

“Are many things sent you out of repair, or with 
the buttons gone?” asked the caller, with a purpose 
dawning in her mind. 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Platt, ‘“‘many of the garments 
have rips, or tears, or thin places that need a piece 
laid under. And the buttons!” Here the old lady 
grew energetic. ‘‘You would be surprised to see the 
good clothes that come in here sometimes with every 
button stripped off! I don’t know what to make of 
it! It is a kind of thrift that leaves a stain on 
charity. I do think when people want to save their 
buttons, they should at least replace them with 
others of a cheaper kind. I am ashamed to give 
away a garment without buttons!” 

And Cousin Maria agreed with her. But not to 
stop with mere words, she made her sympathy 
practical from that time forth by frequent visits to 
Mrs. Platt’s charity-box, for although:she had not 
much to give, she could at least mend and sew on 
buttons. 

~————+@>—__—_—_ 
ASHANTI AND FANTI. 


The Ashantis of the west coast of Africa are a 
brave, fighting people. Lord Wolseley says, in an 
article on “The Negro as a Soldier,” that they have 
been made so by a physical education which appeals 
to the dread of bodily punishment. If in battle the 
Ashanti turns to fly, he encounters close behind him 
men who are on the lookout to kill every coward. 
Should these men in the second line fail to do their 
duty, there is a third line of subaltern officers, who 
will kill them and the runaway coward. 

If the commanding general fails to 
he answers for his failure with his 
returns to his king at Coomassie. 

The Ashantiin the front fighting-line feels that he 
incurs less risk by going forward than by running 
away. The refrain of the war song, which they 
sing in a shouting voice when going into action, 
expresses this feeling: 


“If I go forward I die, 
If I go backward I die; 
Better go forward and aie.” 


ee a victory, 
ead when he 


The principle of fear has so converted the Ashanti 
into a beave warrior that individual Ashantis often 
displayed, in their battles with English troops, a 
eoal courage worthy of men to whom political 
liberty is dear. 

The Ashantis once made an attack on a British 
post and were repulsed. General Wolesley sent a 
party in pursuit, who found the Ashanti camp 
guarded by a few scattered men, the main body 
having fallen back to gather food. One of these 
men remained alone within five yards of the road 
along which the English were advancing, and coolly 
fired into them. 

Another was discovered, as the party advanced, 
standing in an open pathw ay, who with the utmost 
coolness leveled his gun at ‘the officers leading the 
party, and fired at them. 

As a contrast to the effect of this stern discipline, 

Lord Wolseley mentions the fact that the mild 
British rule, under which the Fanti tribes have lived 
for generations, “has left them the contemptible 
cowards they are by nature.” 

The Fanti knows that he can run away with 
impunity, and he will look a British officer in the 
face, and without shame tell him that he ran away 
because he was afraid. 

Lord Wolseley examined a Fanti boy as to what 
took place between the Fantis and the Ashanti 


army. The boy said he had accompanied his father 
into action, and carried a case of ammunition on his 
head. “What did your father do?”’ asked the Eng- 


lish general. ‘He ran away.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T ran away, too.” 

“And what became of the ammunition?” 

“I threw him away,” said the boy, as if talking 
about some natural occurrence. 

In 1873 thousands of Fantis turned out to help 
relieve a small British garrison besieged by the 
Ashantis. “Wherever the Dee lays his head 
there we will lay ours,” said the chiefs to General 
Wolseley. The place was relieved by night, and the 
next day the Fantis were ordered to follow the 
retreating enemy into the bush. 

They were drawn up in line, under their kings and 
chiefs, but not a step would they advance. Two 
English officers tried to persuade them to go forward, 
by smacking the backs of the kings and chiefs with 
umbrellas. They only made them run hither and 
thither in mortal fear. 

A company of savage cannibals, who fought only 
with swords, was drawn from a regiment, and 
ordered to advance behind the Fantis and drive 
them forward. Clanking their swords and howling 
like fiends these savages approached the rear of the 
Fanti lines. Whereupon the Fantis,—kings, chiefs 
and people,—fied into the forest. 


ter 
LEARNING BIBLE VERSES. 


Sunday schools have changed with the times. 
They now hold one short session every Sabbath day, 
and it is optional with the pupils to attend church 
or to remain away. But fifty years ago two sessions 
were held every Sunday, and all the scholars were 
expected to be present at the church services, morn- 
ing and afternoon. 


In those days there were Sunday schools which 
proposed to make every child commit to memory the 
whole of the New Testament and most of the Old 
Testament. 

In the memoir of Dr. S. Wells Williams, the 
Chinese missionary and scholar, it is stated that 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’ This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and vege- 
table parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, 25 cents a bottle. Sold by druggists. [Adv. 
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THE KODAK. 


A Camera for boys and 
girls. Simple in opera- 








BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 


[NSURANCE 
@OMPANY. 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 








fon with perfect results. 


loading. The _ operation 
consists in pointing the 


at the object to be photo- 
graphed and pressing a 
button. Anybody can useit. For sale by all pho- 
tographic de: aler z Send for descriptive circulars. 


The Eastman Dry Plate and Film Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


THE CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 


OLEANFASY F. P. Robinson Co. Dye 
(Cleanfast) Black Stockings. 


Try a few pairs of our 

Ladie: ag? fine Cotton at 75c. 
r, or Children’s 

ribbed oo 
goods at the same 
and be convinced that hess 
are absolutely Cleanfast 
Black gg = will 
not sta! an 
washed ‘Tike white hose and 
w retain their lustre. 
Fue OW tn Stes >t New York. 
49 West Btrest, Boston, 






PRICE, ae 00. 

















WY. he wes attending a Sunday school in Utica, 
New ‘estament through. 

Such was the emaleiee among the boys of the 
school that on a certain Sunday every scholar in 
one class repeated whole chapters from the Gospels, 
and one boy rehearsed five hundred verses without 
an error. 

The forty girls of the school were so ambitious to 
excel the boys in memorizing Scripture, that on ten 
Sundays they recited forty-four thousand verses,— 
an average of one hundred and ten verses recited by 
each girl every Sunday. But the teachers saw that | 
these feats of memory looked to mastering more | 
the letter of the Scriptures, than their spirit, and | 
limited the amount to be recited to fifteen verses. 

The fact is remarkable as showing the enthusiasm 
of the scholars, many of whom stele moments from 
their play during the week, that they might learn 
Bible verses to recite in the Sunday school, 


he received a book for having learned the | 


| 
| 





107 State Street, Chicago. 


TRIUMPH Moppine 
Self-Wringing Mop. basy 


Lightens woman’s labor 
No more cha ped hands 
or lame backs. Saves ~ 
time and labor. Hands do not 

touch water ; botling water can 
be used, also soda, potash, lye. 
&c. Cloths knit by a paten 

process, elastic, easy to wring 
absorb water like as onge. a 
agg ae -saving inven- 











Ove sold. 
Sells at Sight, no experience 
necessary ; our new methods of 
selling assure success. E.xrclu- 
sive Territory. Liberal terms, 
Illustrated circular free. 


TRIUMPH MOP Co., 





Rose Growers and 








Pays Policy-Holders 
a 0 S E El 
at your own door, 
All the FINEST NEW ROSES, New Hardy 
LILIES, New CHRYSANTHEMUMS, GLADI- 






THE LADIES’ FRIEND. J 
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THE WONDER OF TEALING | 
CURES CATARRE, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA,SORE THROAT, PILES, WOUNDS, 
BURNS, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, AND 

HEMORRHAGES OF ALL RINDS, 
Used Internally & Haternally. Prices 50c.$1,$1.75 
POND'S EXTRACT CO, New York & London 





S4,00° A DAT. 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
We offer postpaid 
the LARGEST STOCK of ROSES in America, 
all varieties, sizes and prices, to suit all wants. 
FLOWERING PLANTS, NewClimbing VINES, 
New Summer Flowering BULBS, and JAPAN 
OLUS and TUBEROSES, The Wonderful NEW 
MOON FLOWERS, New Grapes, New and Rare 


FL E . 
OWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS 


sent everywhere by mail or express. Satisf/ac- 


tion Guaranteed. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 pages, 
yo ey illustrated, FREE TO ALL who write 
for it. 


It will pay you to see it before buying. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CoO., 
» WEST GROVE, PA 


THE GREAT CHINA TEA had away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets, 56 and 70 tana 
De ers. 




















Hanging lamp v ade, 
Stem Winding Swiss Watch, Ladies’ or Boys’ with 
The same Premiums etlowss on Coffee = Tea. 

logue, containing 


pane for a = atal 
st.—Mention this p: 60. 
0., 


and Pri 
“Address THE GREAT GHINA TEA 





Send your 








115 PUB. 8Q., CLEVELAND, 0. 








New ns ba imgere 
(for practice) Combined Key 


ved Mechanical Tele- 

steph In 

and Giant aie Urithout magnets—no Battery re- 

==: Works exactly like the very best sounder and 
ey Combination Set, giving loud, clear sound with 

slightest force or movement of Key. All made in tage 

class instrument ee, we Brass, same patte’ 


best Giant Sounders. sent by mail prepaid, vwith 
alphabet cards, &c., Com r illustrated Tele- 
graph I Instruction Bode 


addre: 
106-108 08 Liberty Si St., N. ¥. 


LIEBIG CO.’S 
COCA BEEF TONIC 


a the best tonic in the market.’ 


sent free 
J.H. BUNNELL & CO., 
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FERDINAND ae A. M., 
x. Ave., Wer York. 
Editor in chief of Medical Ohestion Surgeon in chief 
z. — [ufirmary Diseases, Throat, Nose, Heart 
and Lungs. Honorar: al Medital So- 
clety, St. Petersburg, 


beneit 


Member "Imperi: 
ussia, etc. 


gottenta, derive marked and decided 


JOHN M. CARNOCHAN, M. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Surgery, N. Y¥. Medical edical College. 
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SPOOL 


WARRANTED 


JOO 1LUD. PAGE PAMPHLET WITH 


RULES FOR KANITTIN 
ERY, CROCHET 


EMBROLO 





EUREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass, 


A full assortment of above, as well as the celebrated 


Eureka Knittin ilk, igoene and Wash 
Etching Silks alot which are Pu e and 
Colors. For sale by all leading dealers. - — 
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“OUR TRADE-MARK” HAMS 
AND BONELESS BACON. 


Sees 








“OUR CONSTANT AIM IS TO MAKE THEM THE | 
FINEST IN THE WORLD.” 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
in our his- 
tory we 


FOR THE THIRD TIME?:#%"%:2 


forced to move into pager 
b man | to keep u Bp with 
emand from our New York, 











Worcester, Springfield, 
Providen Lynn, New 
Haven, and two ton 


stores, and ourenormous | 
mail le. Wenow occupy | 
two-thirds of anacreof space | 
devoted entirely to custom- | 
work, turning out more gar- | 
ments any house inthe | 
United States. ‘You can order | 
by mail by our system as safely 

as if you could call at one ot 
our stores. To obtain the Fa- | 


mouth Rock $3 Pants, 
first, send 6 cents, for 
which we will mail you 
20 samples self-measure- 
ment blanks, and linen 
asure, provided yor. MENTION THIS 
or if you cannot Wait tor sam let tell us 
ine aide leg, 

0 


postage, a as we. will 
dress in the U. S., 





Piper’ 
about the color preferred, with waist, 


and hip 1 +e remit #3, Yon with 
cover cost 0 xpresmage or 
forward the § goods repaid to any a 

guaranteeing safe elivery & Sad entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Rem also, that we make 
to your order, Full Suits, ritkss TOvercoats, $12.00, and 
that for any cause werefund ine od bu — request 
upon return , or m ions or new 
garments free extra charg _ 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Aaarere 1] to 17 Eliot St, oF 18 Summer St, Boston, Hass. 


mail to 

BRANCH OFFICES. 88s pecotwn , New 

York; Burnside Buil ass.; 

Gilmore House, §) ‘Mass; 60 Mar- 
ware 


4 
< 
Bet St., n, 

P Register Building, New 





rovidence, R. I 
Haven, Conn 
Any one wishing to learn of our responsibility, mew. may 
write the American Express Co., at_Boston, (capital 
$20,000,000) or consult the commetcial agencies. 








five cents per pair. 
postage paid to every subscriber to 


The Mme. Demorest Illustrated 


braces at once, and make you a subscriber for one 


Home 


‘SHOULDER BRACES FREE. 
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Our regular price for these shoulder braces is seventy- 
ye will mail one pair free and 


Monthly Fashion Journal. 


Subscription to which is 50 cts. per year. Send us 50 cts. 


and mention YOUTH’S COMPANION and we will send the 


year. 
| The Journal contains 16 pages, beautifully illustrated, 
covering every possible field of F. —— ‘ancy Work, 


ecoration, cooking 
Demorest Fashion 
17 E. 


, &e., &c. Address, 
y Sew ing-Machine Co., 
14th St., New York City 


Cuticura Remevies Cuns 
Skin ano Bioopo Diseases 
FROM Pimpces to SororutaAs 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE 
esteem in which the CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
held by the thousands upon thousands whose lives have 
been made happy by the cure of agonizing, humiliating 
itching, scaly and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp an ~] 
blood, with loss of hair, 

CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, 
an a Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for ev rat form of 

a. 





| skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofu 


Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICU RA, 50c.; SOAP, 25c.; 
RESOLV. ENT, $1. Prepared by the POTTER DRUG AND 
CHEMICAL CO., Boston, Mas 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





¢@~ Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily skin Jag 
<a . prevented by CUTICURA SOAP. 1 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains and Weakness 
speedily cured by CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN 
PLASTER, the toe J pain-killing plaster. 


eons CORSETS 


Boned with Fostherbene 
Soft, pliable, and absolutely unbreakable. The 
best ever made. Ask your dealer for them, 












It # originated with usta 1885 g is entirely 
}.. winters without protection, Write ue att 
learn how youcan haves 

¥ iny plok, dit Leman A striped, 
new name, but a genuine novelty. Price $1.00, Brepai 
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‘ROSE FREE 
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Seed Cata- 
revised and enlai new ehay t 
vo Wintese Centen pol —— 
ma ace a and nd vegetable, = se of same. No bogus 
dollars’ ‘or 50 cen twed mone ane 
See a o Nthgaoes in Flowers and V; aie Price ° 
‘or that amount in 80 ethe “book 
cK SEEDSMAN, po hd rel 
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ASONS WHY 


PETER MOLLER’S COD-LIVER OIL 













is genuine- 


of water, glycerine 
taste and smell it 
administration is always followed 
more easily assimilated than other Oils. 
more nutritious than other Oils. 
igestibility, perfect limpidi 





tainable, 
unquestionably* the purest and best 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO 


perfect Oil costs consumers no more tf! an the paseer 
t all well-stocked Dru 


ALL OTHERS. 


ure, just as it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its natural 
any process of réfining, nor wenbenee by bein 


ng made into an emulsion with an equal 


&c., which latter device makes water bring the price of Oil. 
{s not offensive, but instead sweet and agreeable. 
by satisfactory results. 


* ee abeunding in the steres, 
Stores have 
OD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W, H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S, and Canada, 





_ THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. _ 




















FROST-BITTEN. 


On Professor Tyndall’s second ascent of Mont | 
Blanc he was caught in a snow-storm at the summit. 
He has given a graphic description of the difficulty 
and danger which attended his attempts at per- 
forming some scientifit experiments in such circum. 
stances. It offers a surious illustration of the fact 
that there are times when nothing is so welcome as 
suffering. The frost-bitten man’s case became more 
hopeful as soon as he felt pain 


The clouds whirled wildly round us, and the fine FREE: 


snow, which was caught by the wind and spit bitte rly | 
at us, cut off all visible communication between us 
and the lower world. As we approached the summit | 
the air thickened more and more, and the cold became 
intense. 

to make a hole 


less, and leaving Balmat, the guide, 


r 
for the thermomete r,I collecte f 
round them, formed a kind of extempore tent to 
shelter my boiling-water apparatus. The covering 
was tightly held, ‘but the snow w as fine and dry as 
dust, and penetrated everywhere; my lamp could 
not be secured from it, and half a box of matches 
was consumed in the effort to ignite it. At length it 
did flame up, and carried on a sputtering ombustion. 

Meanwhile the absence of muscular action caused 
the cold to affect our men severely. I myself was too 
intent upon my work to feel it much, but I was 
numbed; one of my fingers had lost sensation, and 
a right heel was in pain; still I had no thought of 

inquishing my observation until Mr. Wills came 
to say that we must return speedily, for Balmat’s 
hands were frozen. I did not comprehend the full 
significance of the word; but the porters presented 
such an aspect of suffering that I feared to detain 
them longer. 

I struck my tent, deposited the thermometer, and 
as I watched the covering of it up,some of the party 
commenced the descent. I followed them speedily. 
Midway down the first slope I saw Balmat, who was 
about a hundred yards in advance of me, suddenly 
pause and thrust his hands into the snow, and com- 
mence rubbing them vigorously. 

The suddenness of the act surprised me, but I had 
no idea at the time of its real significance. I soon 
came up to him; he seemed frightened, and con- 
tinued to beat and rub his hands, plunging them, at | 

uick intervals, into the snow. still I thought the 

thing would speedily pass away, for I had too much 
faith in the man’s experience to suppose that he 
would permit himself to be seriously injured. But 
it did not pass as [ hoped it would, and the possibil- 
ity of his losing his hands prese nted itself to me. 

At last he became exhausted by his efforts, stag- 

ered like a drunken man, and fell upon the snow. 


fr. Wills and I took each a hand, and continued the | 


process of beating and rubbing. I feared that we 
should injure him by our blows, but he continuee 
exclaim : ; 

“Don’t be afraid! strike all the time, strike hard” 

We did so, till Mr. Wills became exhausted, and a 
porter had to take his place. 

Meanwhile Balmat pinched and bit his fingers at 
intervals, to test their condition; but for a long time 
there was no sensation. He was evidently hope less, 
At last returning sensation in one hand announced 
itself by excruciating pain. 

“T suffer!” he exe _. -d at intervals, — words 
which, from a man of iron endurance, had more than 
ordinary significance. But pain was better than 
death, and, under the circumstances, a sign of 
improvement. 

e resumed our descent, while he continued to 
rub his hands with snow and brandy, thrusting them 
at every few steps into the snow. Ate hamouni he 
had skilful medical advice, and escaped with the loss 
of six of his nails,—his hs ands were saved. 


, 


~o, 
DEVELOPED BY A CANARY. 
Moses smote the rock and the pent-up 
gushed forth. The song of a canary made Louis 
Spohr a musician. His father played on the flute, 
his mother was a pianist and a singer, so that the 
boy lived in an atmosphere of music. 


waters 


One day, when he was four years of age, a thunder- 
storm so impressed him that he retired to a corner | 
of the room, sat down on the floor, and looked in 
mournful silence straight before him. 

Suddenly the roof of clouds that had darkened the 
sky was rent asunder »y a sunbeam, which as it en- 


tered the room fell upon the cage of a canary hang. | 


ing before the window. 

The bird turned its little head up to the beam, 
popped from one perch to the other, and then war- 
bled a joyous song. The boy, awakened by the 
bird’s trills from his semi- stupor, listened with 

assionate rapture. The tones touched nerve and 

rain; his heart throbbed in musical pulsations, and 
at that moment all his world opened before him. 

He never ceased to hear that canary’s ringing trills, 
which then and there revealed to him his vocation. 





A GREAT SPEECH 


A lawyer whose eloquence was of the spread-eagle 


. man Coll .Y. Expenseslow. Lines 
sort was addressing the jury at great length, and his | furnished wits “competent got .f rv 5 for cata- 
legal opponent, growing weary, went outside to rest. | &¥e_CARRINGTON GAINES, "Poughkeepsie, N N. ¥. 

“Lawyer B—— is making a great speech,” said a LADY AGENT Sermpaanent 
countryman to the bored attorney. employment at $50 to $100 per 
“Oh yes, Lawyer B—— always makes a great pas one a Queen City Sup- 
speech. If you or I had occasion to announce that mple outfit free. 


two and two make four, we’d be just fools enou - 
to blurt it right out. Not so Lawyer 
would say: 

“If, by that particular arithmetical rule known 
as addition, we desired to arrive at the sum of two 
integers added to two integers, we should find—and 
I assert this boldly, sir, and without the fear of suc- 


cessful contradiction—we, I repeat, should find by 
the particular arithmetical formula before mentioned 
—and, sir, I hold myself perfectly responsible for 
the assertion I am about to make—that the sum of 
the two given integers added to the other two inte- 


gers would be FouR!’”’ 
+o — 
ENOUGH CAPITAL. 
It is a mark of true commercial genius to begir 
operations upon a small capital in money, and 
large capital in enterprise and confidence. 


A gentleman going home late one evening was West is the count 
accosted by a little boy, who earnestly mcpeieae a VALENTINE 


enny. 
“Why don’t you go to work?” demanded the gen 

tleman, severely. 
“a des tryin’ to 


Ss. *nough money to buy some pa- 
pers,”’ was the re 


“Oh pshaw!”” Seeraly exclaimed a little colored | 
‘yo’ got six cents now—nough ter buy fo’ 


newsboy, 


papers. Dat’s capital ’nough fo’ anybody!” 


| 
We reached the top in good condition, neverthe- 
| 


a number of batons, | — 
drove them into the snow, and, drawing my plaid | F 


| Hood’s 
| not contain any injurious ingredient. Try it. 


Sarsaparilla is purely vegetable. It does 








OME Agents wanted to sell small 
day. Circ. free. W.Hasselbach, Bor A 51, Sandusky,0. 


LECTRICITY for Catarrh, Pain, Weakness. 
Cat.free,wantag’ts. Fletcher & hb letcher,Cleveland,O. 
AMID Australia, etc.) 10c. 115 fine varieties, 


‘STAMPS 2 ite or . RP. Vincent, m, ¥. 


“GHORTHAND Ns: ior porto 


PALMER’S COLLEGE, 1006 thecroat, Meo 


| DRESSMAKING! Send for ee Circular 


CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTEM 
—the ORT ever sRso B. M. KUHN, Bloomington, Ill, 
a5 


RSO! and 100 other beautiful So! 
SSOt onan and large catalogue choicg 
Bele 4 10c, Western Pub, Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
‘TAM PS. 100 fine vari.of Wy & U.S. stamps, 7 Worth 
3 gable; 16 var. Brazil,20c.; mixed,25c.; 300 Bra- 
| gil, Egypt, ete., l0c.; 258, list baa E Russell, ifinsdale Il. Iu. 


FRE Sample Be. DR. X, STONE’S BROSCHIAL WaFERs. 


PLAYS Pere 


























y for 
STONMMEDICINECO. Gales, Ulinots 
Dialogues. pee, Cpemines. Best Best 
m Cata- 


out. Send 2-cen Pie 
logue. T.S. aeueee, hicago, Ill. 
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lar on Dress 
Catting by Will C. Rood’s ees Tailor Sys- 
e Stamps at 25 yer ct.commission. 
E N Ss 4 re] N S their_widows or parents. 
ree. PATRICK O’FARRELL, Att’y, Washingto 
ceive a set of HANDSOME 


tem. Address Rood Magie Scale Co., Quiney, ii, 
We 8. Aldrich, Box 576, Portland,Me, 
Pensions Increased. ry procured. 
Any little BOY or CIRL 
John L. Thompson, Sons & Co., Wholesale Druggist, Troy, N.Y. 


(Ade. | 


at. article. $5a | 


Ideal Hair Curler. 


Does not burn or soll the hair or hands. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUG AND TOILET GooDs DEALERS. 


P A Cc 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 86 Market 8t., CHICAGO, 


CROUP REMEDY =i: 


will cure Membranous Croup. The proprietor of 
pL monyee has used it in his private prac ce twenty 


| 





The only 
medicine 


inevery case of ony kind of Cros it 
nae an never failed to cure. e remedy is teless 
armless. imple with dir 


sent, ree by mail. 
Price, 50c. per box, C.A. BgeLprn,M.D., ca, N. Y 


LADIES DON’T oo YOUR CUFFS. 








Use the Indispensable Pat. Cuff Holder, the aly adjustable 
one for fladies on the market. It requires no Buttoning or Sewing. 
Sample, l5c.; 2 for ; dozen, $1.00. Stamps taken. Agents 

wanted. T. B STAYNOR & CO., Providence, R. I. 


“HOME EXERCISER’ Sor Brain Work- 
ers & Se v Fa. ople. Gentlemen, Ladies, 
Youths: the at! hlete or Invalid. A complete 
Gymnasium. ‘Takes but 6-in. sq. floor-room, 
new, scientific, cheap. Send for Cir’r. 
“HOME SCHOOLS FOR PHYSICAL 
AND VOCAL CULTURE,” fl Py > th 
St. & 713 5th Ave., N. f. D. L, 
Dowb. Wm. Blaikie, author of “How to Get. ‘Strong, 
says of it:—“I never saw any other I liked half as wi 


SEEDS FREE! I make a specialty of the 
°, ee Ohoicest Seeds. If youdid not try them last 
year,send 10c.for my om Catalog, before i 

and I will send 6sample papers (worth 55 

. 50 vars. mized; L’ble proshag- ye — of 

Spotted ‘and Blotched Petunias; Imp. Prize 

Sweet Williams, 50vars., éc. Rare Pink, Blue 

and White Water Lilies,bear magnificent flow- 

ers, 4 to 8in.across, in pansor tubs in open air, 

t year from seeds,25c. (See Cat. for particu- 

). It will “yaa to send for it. GOODELL’S 
FLOWER FAR Park, Dwigh 

















ST AMPS Agents wanted to sell Foreign Pos- 

for Soldiers, Sailors, 

No pension, No fee. Latest law, pamphlet 

who sends us a stamped savdere 28 gijveent, will re- 
nAMWD 120 var., 10c.; 600 mixed Foreign, 10c.; 





STA PS 50 var. U. 8.. + 2ie.; 15 Australian, I0e.; 8 
ail, 10c.3, 8 Chill, 50.5 5 Cit Le. 5 Ceylon, Se-% :8 

Ee ('10c.3'9 Finland, luc’ :5 Hawali, 10c.; 5 ussia, Wess 

Reyptilie.: 10 India, lc. ‘Lar e Illus. Catalogue for 1 


| 5e. Edwards, Peeke & Co., Calumet Ave., Chicago, WU. 


| tj — Ink Ester removes ink instantly upon 
| application. Invaluable to Book-keepers, Law pers, 
Clergymen, Merchants, and all ersons who write. War- 
ranted not to deteriorate. Price,We. Agents wanted where 
there are no agents. It will be sup] lied from this office 
upon receipt of price. @G.Cleaveland & Co.,Norwich,Conn. 


TAMPS. 100 very fine rare varieties from Bolivia, 
Mexico, Persia, osnia, Van yy Land, Ecua- 
from Me exico, 


$e Bul aria, B rN. Borneo, &c., 
~~ Price-list 

















Japan, prom 10c. — , oe 16- 
ree. Agents wanted s per cent. commission. 
Standard Stamp Co., 1115 Bo. “Oe Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dixon’s “American Graphite’ are 
unequalled. If your stationer does not 
keep them, mention THE YOUTH’s CoM- 
ENCILS PANION and send 16 cents in stamps to 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., of Jersey 

| City: , N.J., for samples worth double the money. 
STU DY Thorough and practi- 
cal Instruction given 
by MAIL in Book-keeping, Business 
Yorms Arithmetic, Penmanship, Short- 
hand, etc. Low rates. ‘Distance no objection. ireulars 

| free. BRYANT < STRATTON’S COLLEGE, Buffalo. 
ARGAINS IN CYCLES. 

Winter nn don’t wait till Best iy buy | 
now and save 20 r cent, 2st —_ 

second-hand, shop-worn and new. 
ayments. . Ga es and typewriters Eoey 
n exe nohenee. Jat palogue free. cORGE 

- ROUSE & N,8 


E & SO Street, Peoria, Ill. 


LADY ACENTS WANTED 


To sell the YATISI yrre EASY Genser 








poses SS uaranteed or money refunded A 
CROTTY liberal terms to live TAR, Addre: * } 
Y BROTHERS, NEWARK, N. J 





Father or Mother have Artificial Teeth ?| 


Tell them of THE FLORENCE DENTAL 
PLATE BRUSH. Comfort and cleanliness de- 
mands its daily use. At all dealers. Circulars of 


FLORENCE M’F’G CO., Penal & Mass. 


ao PBidie 7S AMP 


Wieck in 20 cents 
5c. Club ot7, $1.35 
ting or stamp in 





Name, Town & Stateon, 
Marks anything. Pint 


tubber Stamp Co. New Haven, Conn 


LI 





OUTFIT g. $8,50 Sie. to $20 
Bow extra 8 





Catal 


+ Root & ‘Sor ons, ‘95 Jackson-st. "Chic 
us once if wanting any Kind c .. Chicagon. 


BOS AyERN SLES 


jew MA We Hew yy ") 
GAEL BROWN a eer or sv 

















Case. trings 
c 0. 0.5 “5 bays Trial. 


DR. SYKE’S “@a 


SURE CURE CATARRH 


—see FOR 
Has cured many cases 
claps, Bend 6 oer wooed Book art Common Rens Sense eral: 


convince 
bre SYKES SU RURE ct “.. ‘in Race St. Cincinnati, shio. 
Established, Chicago loved to ‘Cincinnati 1 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


ing eve bject for PUBLIC XHIBI 

etc." ‘ofitable — nak with small ca; ital 
Also, Lanheres for Home Amusement. 152 p. Catalogue 
Sree. McALLIST ER, ’ Optician, 49 Nassau St.,N.Y. 


Send stouset for 
FULLER’ 





w GIANT PERFECTA 
Pansy, tty. in ‘the world. 25cents 
per paper. We will also send 10 
pa rs of Choice Flower or Vege- 
tal le Seeds for 25 cts.; 12 oy 

Perri Tub r 50 


rr 
a 12 Seedling Gladiolus for 40 
$ ey will Fae and 


Coe F ULI Liér, # $5, 








5 “ROSCOE 


HOTOGRAPHY 


Send stamp for our new “Handbook of 

Photography.” Miller & Hopkins, 442 Fulton 

Street, Brooklyn, New York. Fresh Silver Pa- 

| per, Plain Silver Paper, Whatman Silver Pa- 
per, 25 cents per sheet (18 x 22), cut to any size. 


‘HOW’D YOU DO THAT ? 


Hang your hat on window, 

mirror or side of house; spec- 

tators wonder how. Wizard 

Hat Rack, sticks anywhere. 

é Size 4, 4 $; carry in vest pocket; 

aiways ready. Splendid for 

g goods and price onde in show 
windows. a 

ple and and come, 3 2c. L. E. 

ANDALL &  é6., Chicago, M1. 


Barnes’ Foot Power Machinery, 


Workers of Woop or Mera, 
without steam power, using outfits of these 
achines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their. 
work. Also for 
Industrial Sehools or Home Training. 
With them boys can acquire jour- 
neymen’s trades before the 
forthemselves.” 5 
° JOHN BARNES 
No, 96- Ruby St., Rockford, me 


ON THIRTY PAYS: TRIAL. 


§ has a Pad Rares 


















| for 

















‘1889 CAT, stresses 


Illustrations 

ga each Elegant Mixed Pan- 

. ts for only Wo to New y es or Catalog 
wit! 


ite ornamental Foli- 
6 pk’ts Choice V le or Flower r selec- 
tion, ape TOW A SE og 


ESTERBROOK'S —<cSoameeu 









Send cen 


sta 
ESTERBROOK & COs 


RINTING | 


for 1 dozen 
John 8t., New York. 


$6 










Book of Type, 5c. CIRCULAR FREE. 
Amateur Printers’ JUSEPH WATSON, 
Guide Book, l5c. 19 Murray St., N.Y. 


{2 Samples of Scrap Pictures and Cards, 10 cents. 3 


Ne. 128 EXTRA FING. ELASTIC Sans. 


is cup shape, 
pee With ‘all others Is Ball in cen- 
Se, adapts itself to all positions 
f the body while the ball in the 
p— J presses back the intes- 
tines just as a person does with 
he finger. With light pressure the 
Hernia is held securely day and night, 
and a radical cure certain. It is easy, durable and cheap, 
Sent by mail. Cir. free. Zagleston uss Co., Chicago, lil, 


JONES © 


PAYSMEREIGHT 


Iron Levers, Stee! sy Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box 














TELEGRAPHY 22 222 


acquired earns good pay. 


Thereeahly taught at Easte 


Every size agers For tree price list 
mention th’ and address 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON 
NGHAMTON. N. We 














—, angie S Suspender 
Co.,11 E. Ninth St.,Cincinnati 10. 


Imperial Pen and Pencil Stamp. 
















Your name on this useful article for 
marking linen, books, cards, etc., 25c. 
Agents sample, "20c. Club of six, $1.00. 














UNEQUALLED for CEMENTING 
wood, ¢) os china, So PAO, yo mae er, 


Awe WARD! 
ussia meth ee 


Sample 20c Boren 








116-118 Dearborn Street, 











Eaciz Stamp Works, New Haven, Conn. 
DOUBLE All kinds cheaper than 
Breech-Loader ey Betere you 
$6.75. pos ncaa : ada ress 
RIFLES $2.25 pony ee & CLEMENT, 
DicTai ¢ 3c. ain 
Pi _ PISTOLS 75055 75¢ Cincinnati, SOhic. 


TELEGRAPHY 


TE e will teach you thoroughly, 

in either Commercial or Railro: 
74 to grow up in. 

ROs., 


. at our school, 





Is a first-class trade, and 
can be quickly learned 
2,500 


duates at work. 
¥_ put you at work 
Tel nagre uphy. The Great 
W rite for our cire’s. 
SANESV ILLE, WIS. 


RED CLOVER BLOSSOMS, 


the Blossoms. 
ood Purifier Known, Cures 


% 





Headache. .Constipat 


Whooping Cough, and 
Bl Diseases, 





And STEREOPTICO NS ay price S. sey lows Mlusteat- 


ANTED, Sam- | 


D. NEEDHAM’S SONS 


and Fluid and Solid Extracts 
The Best 


Cancer, Catarrh, Salt Rheum, 

Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Sick | 
ion, Piles 
ali 
Send for 
circular. Mention Companion. 





JAN. 17, 1889. 


TO $5 A DAY. 
Lines not under the horse’s feet. 


Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 
Write BREW- 


$: 


STER’S SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO., Holly, Mich. 


THAT 









BUY THE WRINGER <aVes 


tue MOST LABOR 
oe PURCHASE GEAR 


K “pasa ves half the labor of other 
¥ wringers, and costs but little more. 
Does not GREASE 


PIRE The CLOTHES, 


Solid White Rubber Rolls, 
Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., Auburn, t 


Do You Know It? 


To perfect a cur must ve the cause. 
WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE. OF LIME AND 
SODA supplies the system with Oxidizable Phos- 
phorus, the deficiency of which is the ——_ cause 
of Consumption. For Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, Night Sweats, and all Throat 
Diseases, it is an unequalled remedy. Sold by Drug- 

ists. $1 per bottle. Recommended at Physicians. 

end for circular. WINCHESTER & CO., Chem- 
ists, 162 William Street, N. Y. 


RHEUMATIG® 
SciaticPains 


Rheumatic, Sciatic, Shooting, Sharp, and 


Muscular Pains and Weaknesses, Back Ache, Uter- 
- and Chest pains, relieved in one minute by 


art Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster he 


= 
only instantaneous pai n-killing strengthening 
ter. cts.; 5 for At ‘im or of ain 
DRvG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston. 


_ 

















DON’T LOSE YOUR HEAD ! 


When accidents oc- 
cur, but keep cool and 
follow the_ directions 
given in “INSTRUC- 
ir ONS FROM THE 
DOCTOR,” a neat lit- 
tle book which will be 
sent, post-paid, for 4 
cents in stamps, by 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 











New York City. 
To introduce Woodward’s Musical Monthly 
ef 
with Ten Complete eces of our very latest 
ne ae paper, and would cost $4.00 at Music 
| copy, 40cts. Catalogue of sheet music free. 


Mention “Companion.” 

| ($1. a year) in ever Yamily having a piano or organ, 

popular vocal and ae LR music, full 
Stores. That popular song, ‘*‘ The Ship That C 

WILLIS WOODWARD & CO., 


we will, on receipt of 4 > postage, send free, samples 

size (11 1-2 x 13 in.), printed on elegant h 

| ries Me Home,” is now sung everywhere. Specimen 
842 and 844 Broadway, New York. 














- Buy no more 
iW Ready-made, Send 
6c, for Fall and Winter 
Samples, make selection, 
take your measure by our, 
simple rules, and or- 
der our 
Celebrated $3. Custom-Made Pants. 
or finer goods, $3 to $8. Sent by mail or express. 
Coats, $8, Vests, $2.25. to match Pants. 
Fall Suits, $13.25 to $20. Overcoats,$12to$30. 
Tailor Made Garments forthe Ladies on the 
same basis of popular pricese Send for samples. 
Mention this paper, and we will send you a tape 
measure, fashion plates, and a novelty guess curd. 


BAY STATE PANTS CO.Cast tomClothiers, 


34 Hawley St., Boston, Mas: 


FARGO’S 


BOX TIP 


SCHOOL SHOE 


is the Best Shoe made 

ris. War- 

oddy and 
sold as Wiese: 3 

S1zEs—8 to 1044 81.25 

ll to 133g 1.50 

lto2 1.75 






























zx * 





Our name is on the bottom of every shoe. 
your dealer for Fargo’s Box Ti 


Shoes. If he does not 
keep them send to us and we will furnish you a pair on 
receipt of price. C. H. Fargo & Co., Chicago, Il. 


te Ask 








p Leat Own Frntng 


y> ad coe. ness, 
Reser old or zone Send 2 stamps 
for eatalog Press, Type, Cards, to 
factory Kelsey ae Co. Meriden, Conn. 














Finest toned, most Garable, and possess the only ab- 


ceenteny corvect scale. Warre ase te ound in any 
LYON & HEALY. tt 162 STATE STREET, ere 









BEautysr POLISH 
. LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED. 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 

















